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THE CONCEPT OF CLASS AS A 
REFERENCE GROUP" 


ELIZABETH BOTT 





In the course of studying a small number of urban families during the 
past two years, my colleagues and I have been impressed by the great variety 
of ideas that our informants have expressed about class. Much of theliterature 
on class suggests that social classes are concrete entities in the sense of being 
actual groups, and that most members of a society would agree in their 
description of what these entities are and what criteria should be used to 
describe them. Our data suggest, on the contrary, that people disagree pro- 
foundly in their views on class, so much so that we sometimes wondered if 
they were talking about the same society. Our conclusion is that in certain 
important respects they were not. Although a polisher in Stepney and a civil 
servant in Hampstead are both members of the larger British society, they 
live in different worlds; they have different jobs, different friends, different 
neighbours, and different family trees. Each bases his ideas of class on his own 
experience, so that it is hardly surprising that each has a different model of 
the class structure as a whole. In these circumstances, it would be naive to 
assume that people’s ideas about class will be a valid representation of the 
“real” or “objective” class structure of the society as a whole; their ideas do, 
however, reveal information about the people themselves and their primary 
social experience. In this paper an attempt will be made to describe how 
people construct their ideas about class and how they use them in making 
comparisons and evaluations. 


I. THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


This analysis of class ideology developed as a by-product of an intensive 
sociological and psychological study of twenty families, in which the general 








1. A first version of this paper was delivered to the Cambridge Anthropology Club on March sth, 
1954. I am grateful to those present for suggestions made during the discussion, and to several friends 
and colleagues for advice and criticism. I am particularly grateful to Mr. E. L. Trist for much assistance 
in the preparation of the paper for publication. 
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aim was to one familial relationships “i role performance.* Ques- 
tions about class were originally asked as part of a general enquiry into each 
couple’s Weltanschauung; eventually it appeared that the material on class 
ideology might be of general interest in itself. 

The research families were “ordinary” in the sense that they were able 
to cope with their own problems and had not consulted an outside agency 
for help with familial difficulties. All the families contained young children, 
but in other respects they varied considerably. They were scattered all over 
London and did not form any sort of group. Their net incomes ranged from 
£325 to £1,500, and their occupations showed similar diversity. In order of 
contact, their occupations at the time of interviewing were: manager of a 
bookshop; auditor in the civil service; self-employed barber; journalist; 
electrical engineer; French polisher; carpenter; civil servant, clerical grade; 
economist; self-employed garage mechanic; artist working as commercial 
artist and art teacher; author and temporary civil servant, clerical grade; 
editor of a trade union journal; civil servant, executive grade; radio mechanic; 
costing clerk; office manager. 

On the average the field worker paid twelve visits to each couple in their 
home. These interviews consisted of a mixture of observation, informal con- 
versation, and direct questioning during which notes were taken. In the first 
place ideology about class, prestige, and power was allowed to come up 
spontaneously in the course of conversation about other matters. Direct ques- 
tions about class were asked later toward the end of the interviews by which 
time the field worker and the couple had worked out a more or less stable 
relationship. Information was sought on six topics: 


1. What classes each couple thought there were. 

2. What criteria they were using in defining these classes and also what 
criteria they used to place individuals in them. 

. Where they placed themselves. 

. What aspirations they had for their children. 

. What they thought about the mobility of individuals. 

. What they thought about changes in the class structure as a whole in 
the past and probable changes in the future. 


An & Ww 


The material on class ideology was not central to the main aim of the 
investigation, so that care was taken not to put unnecessary strain on the 
relationship between the field worker and the couple for this purpose. As a 





2. This project is sponsored jointly by the Family Welfare Association and the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations and was financed for three years by the Nuffield Foundation. The research team 
consists of Dr. A. T. M. Wilson of the Tavistock Institute, who has supervised the whole project and 
has conducted the clinical interviews; Dr. J. H. Robb and the author have carried out the sociological 
field work consisting of home visits and interviews; Miss Isabel Menzies has assisted Dr. Wilson in the 
analysis of the psychological material. Mr. H. Phillipson and Mr. J. Boreham of the Tavistock Clinic 
administered and interpreted Thematic Apperception Tests. The research team is indebted to Dr. Nevitt 
Sanford for his assistance in interviewing and to Mr. Eric Trist for his contributions to discussions on 
methodology. 
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result, four early families were not asked about class at all; of the remaining 
sixteen, five were not asked about self-placement because the field worker 
thought that the couple would be too anxious to deal with such a question 
without embarrassment. The spontaneous material is, therefore, uniformly 
rich and detailed, but the systematic probing of this material by direct ques- 
tioning could not be carried out to the same degree in all cases. 


Il. THE PROCESSES BY WHICH INDIVIDUALS DEVELOP 
THEIR MODELS OF THE CLASS STRUCTURE 


In this paper, as indicated earlier, only class ideology will be discussed, 
not the class structure of the society as a whole. The method adopted did not 
provide the data necessary for a study of class structure as such, and as the 
study progressed, it became clear that a detailed knowledge of the class struc- 
ture of the society as a whole was not a necessary prerequisite for understand- 
ing the way in which individuals construct and use their own ideas about 
class. If one’s aim were to compare and contrast the class ideology of a large 
number of informants, then it would be helpful to use some measure of their 
position in the total class structure as a yardstick against which their class 
ideology could be compared. There are various theories and definitions of 
class which might be used for this purpose. In the opinion of the writer, no 
one of these theories is valid for all purposes although each is appropriate to 
particular problems. If one is studying social and economic change, a useful 
definition is the Marxian one of classes as actual or potential corporate groups 
recruited on the basis of position in relation to the means of production; if 
one is studying the distinctions of prestige in a small community, Warner’s 
definition of social class is useful. (20); if one is comparing the attitudes of a 
large sample of people one is likely to treat class as a socio-economic category. 
For the purposes of the present study, however, the most important point 
about the class structure is its extreme complexity. The various institutions 
and groups involved in social differentiation are not tightly fitted together so 
as to form a small number of closed, corporate classes easily identified by all 
members of the society. It is this complexity and loose articulation which 
makes possible the variation in class ideology which was found amongst our 
informants. 

There have been several studies, notably that of Centers, in which political 
and social attitudes have been compared with “objective” class position and 
with “subjective” self-placement in a pre-defined class (3, 4). Hammond has 
extended this approach very considerably by comparing people’s ideology 
about class with their objective class position; instead of asking his informants 
to place themselves in pre-defined classes, he asked what they thought the 
classes were, and then compared the different types of ideological model 
with objective class position (9). His results are in line with the present 
study, but instead of concentrating on large-scale comparisons of ideology 
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with objective position, the aim here is to understand the processes and 
mechanisms by which particular individuals arrive at their ideas of class. 

To tackle such a problem, it is not enough to know the individual’s posi- 
tion in a socio-economic category or objectively defined class. People do not 
experience their objective class position as a single, clearly defined status. They 
do not report any direct, immediate experience of belonging to a class as a 
membership group, except on the now rare occasions when classes act as 
corporate groups. But people do have direct experience of distinctions of 
power and prestige in their places of work, among their colleagues, in schools, 
networks of friends, neighbourhoods, and in their families. In other words the 
ingredients, the raw materials, of class ideology are located in the individual’s 
various primary group memberships, rather than in his position in a socio- 
economic category. The hypothesis advanced is that when an individual talks 
about class he is trying to say something, in a symbolic form, about his 
experiences of power and prestige in his actual membership groups both past 
and present. These membership groups—place of work, friends, neighbours, 
family, etc.—have little intrinsic connection with one another, especially in 
a large city, and each of the groups has its own pattern of organization. The 
psychological situation for the individual, therefore, is one of belonging to a 
number of segregated, un-connected groups, each with its own system of 
prestige and power. When he is comparing himself with other people or 
placing himself in the widest social context, he manufactures a notion of 
his general social position out of these segregated group memberships. He 
reduces them all to a sort of common denominator. This isnot a very accurate 
procedure. The group memberships are not differentiated and related to one 
another; they are telescoped and condensed into one general notion. But it 
is accurate enough for orientating him in a complex society. 

Most people are hardly aware of performing these acts of social con- 
ceptualization. Thus a carpenter, whose class ideology is reported in detail 
below, combined together his experiences in several groups to arrive at a 
general model of two interdependent but conflicting classes. The most im- 
portant experiences he was using in constructing this model were his mem- 
bership in a tightly knit neighbourhood during his childhood, his experience 
of unemployment, his experience in his present job, with his colleagues, with 
his superiors at work, with neighbours, with acquaintances in various clubs, 
together with some more indirect information about the “idle rich”. But he 
was not aware of the precise contribution of each of these separate group 
memberships, even though he had talked about each of them separately and 
agreed with the field worker’s suggestion that his experience in them pro- 
vided the basis of his own view of the class structure. Very occasionally an 
informant pointed out that the various group contexts were separate and 
should not really be combined into a notion of general status or class. Thus 
the civil servant, clerical grade, dealt with the situation by saying that prestige 
depended on the context of evaluation. Quoting from the interview record: 
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“, . . He went on to say that it made a difference if you were looking at 
the thing nationally or locally. If you looked at a man’s position from the 
point of view of his neighbourhood, any professional man would be at 
the top of the tree. But if you looked at the profession as a whole, from 
the national point of view, it might not be the top of the tree . . . Most 
doctors work in one local area and live in another. Among other doctors, 
their position would depend on how well they did their work, etc. In 
their neighbourhood, it would depend on where they lived. Take Golders 
Green, for example. That was predominantly a Jewish neighbourhood. 
Also it was mostly an area of professional people. It wouldn’t give a man 
any particular prestige to be a doctor in Golders Green because everyone 
else was a doctor there too.” 


Most informants reduced their own segregated group memberships to a 
notion of general position without worrying about such niceties of evalua- 
tion, and many individuals seemed to be hardly aware of the fact that they 
were using their own experiences as a basis for their model of the class 
structure. 

As the latter example shows, the individual performs a telescoping pro- 
cedure on other people as well as on himself. If they are people who have 
the same, or similar, group memberships as himself, he is likely to feel that 
they have the same general position and belong to his own class. If they are 
outsiders, his knowledge of them will be indirect and incomplete so that 
there is plenty of room for projection and distortion. Thus several individuals 
who placed themselves in the “middle class” made two or three differentia- 
tions in their own class but spoke of the “working class” or “manual 
labourers” as an undifferentiated lump. Similarly some people who placed 
themselves in their “working ‘class” made differentiations within it but 
lumped together everyone else as “the rich”. The more remote the people 
of another class, the less opportunity there is for checking fantasy against fact, 
so that the individual can see in such people what he wants to see, and what 
he wants to see will depend on his perception of their position relative to 
his own. 

In brief, then, the individual constructs his notions of social position and 
class from his own segregated experiences of prestige and power and his 
imperfect knowledge of other people’s. He manufactures classes, assigns 
norms and values to them, and then uses them in various contexts to make 
comparisons and evaluations. He is not just a passive recipient assimilating 
the norms of concrete, external, organized classes. He creates his own model 
of the class structure and uses it as a rough-and-ready way of orientating 
himself in a society so complex that he cannot experience directly more than 
a tiny bit of it. 





3. Cf. Bartlett’s general theory that perceiving and remembering are active processes in which the 
individual not only receives information but also constructs it in accordance with his own attitudes (2). 
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Ill. THE CONCEPT OF REFERENCE GROUP IN RELATION 
TO CLASS IDEOLOGY 


An attempt will now be made to relate the concept of reference group to 
the process of constructing class ideology. 

Although the term “reference group” has been very rapidly adopted by 
sociologists and social psychologists during the past ten years, there appears 
to be considerable disagreement over its definition and use. The chief point 
of controversy revolves around the problem of whether the term should be 
used to mean any group with which the individual compares himself, or 
whether it should be restricted to groups with which the individual is 
emotionally identified (12). In his study of status, Hyman (10), who intro- 
duced the term, used it in the first sense. In the re-interpretation of his own 
Bennington material, Newcomb (15) uses the term to mean any group with 
which the individual is identified; the identification may be positive, nega- 
tive, or ambivalent, but cannot be neutral. Newcomb (16, 17) has continued 
to use this definition in subsequent writings and experimental work. In their 
work on the attitudes of American soldiers, Merton and Kitt (14) were able 
to make sense out of the soldiers’ seemingly inconsistent statements by track- 
ing down the groups with which they were comparing themselves and the 
groups to which they wished to belong; they used the concept to refer both 
to groups with which people merely compared their own situation, and to 
groups with which they were identified. Sherif (19) apparently wishes to 
restrict the term to groups with which the individual is positively identi- 
fied. In a study of spontaneously mentioned reference groups, Keller and 
Stern (11) appear to confine the term to non-membership groups, although 
they point out that “we’’ references were more numerous, and in some ways 
more important, than “they” references, and they make a plea for a clear 
distinction between reference groups used for purposes of comparison and 
exposition (“differentiational” reference groups) and reference groups with 
which the individual makes a positive identification (“aspirational’”’ reference 
groups). Eisenstadt (5) is less concerned with these distinctions than with the 
circumstances in which cultural norms and values become linked to a par- 
ticular group. 

Throughout all this work, there is a common theme of concern with the 
way in which groups become meaningful to the individual. Attention has 
been concentrated on whether membership groups or non-membership 
groups are used as reference groups, but underlying this preoccupation is an 
assumption that both types of group exist sui generis apart from the individual. 
Such groups have independent norms which can be internalized by the 
individual, and which can then be used by him in perceiving and evaluating 
himself and other people; the norms of the external group become the 
attitudes of the individual. The hypothesis of the present paper is that the 
reverse process occurs as well; individuals do, of course, internalize norms 
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which exist in actual external groups, but they also project some of their own 
attitudes and values back into the external situation. Re-interpretation and 
projection occur to some extent in all cases of assimilating norms, but such 
processes are particularly important in the construction and use of classes as 
reference groups. 

Many authors have mentioned in passing that individuals use classes as 
reference groups. Newcomb (16, pp. 228-232) goes into the matter in some 
detail in discussing the work of Centers and Steiner. According to the work 
of Centers (3, 4), one can predict political attitudes from the individual’s sub- 
jective class identification about as well as from his occupational status as 
objectively defined. According to Steiner, students who are middle class by 
objective criteria but working class by self-placement have attitudes similar 
to those of students who are working class both by objective and subjective 
criteria.‘ In the language of reference group theory, one would say that the 
individual expresses attitudes that are in accordance with the norms of the 
class which is a positive reference group for him. If he uses his own class as 
a positive reference group he will adhere to its norms. If he uses another class 
as a positive reference group, he will express attitudes in accordance with this 
non-membership group. 

Such an interpretation assumes that classes are actual groups with inter- 
locking social roles and distinctive norms, so that the norms can be directly 
internalized by the individual. This amounts to a reification of the concept 
of class; classes, at least as defined in the above studies, appear to be categories 
rather than actual groups, so that their norms cannot be internalized directly. 
The suggestion advanced here is that there are three steps in an individual’s 
creation of a class reference group: first, he internalizes the norms of his 
primary membership groups—place of work, colleagues, friends, neighbour- 
hood, family—together with some more hazy notions about the wider 
society; secondly he performs an act of conceptualization in reducing these 
segregated norms to a common denominator; thirdly, he projects his con- 
ceptualizations back on to society at large. This is not a conscious, deliberate 
process; it happens for the most part unwittingly. Moreover, modifications 
and revisions are constantly being made, and there are often inconsistencies 
and contradictions between the constructions made at different times and for 
different purposes. The main point is that the individual himself is an active 
agent. He does not simply internalize the norms of classes which have an 
independent external existence. He takes in the norms of certain actual groups, 
works them over, and constructs class reference groups out of them. 

It is useful to make a distinction between direct reference groups and con- 
structed reference groups. Direct reference groups are those in which the referent 


4. The reverse type of identification, however, did not produce comparable results, i.e. students who 
were working class by objective criteria but middle class by self-placement did not have attitudes similar 
to those of students who were middle class by both objective and subjective criteria, an anomaly which 
is not fully explained. In this study, the attitudes were expressed about personality traits (16, pp. 30-32). 
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is an actual group with interlocking roles and distinctive norms which can be 
directly internalized by the individual; there is a relatively small amount of 
construction of the group and projection of norms into it by the individual. 
Such direct reference groups may be membership groups, or they may be 
non-membership groups whose norms have been internalized by the in- 
dividual. The crucial point is that they are actual groups which exist in- 
dependently of him. Constructed reference groups are those in which the 
referent is a concept or social category rather than an actual group; in this 
case the amount of construction and projection of norms into the constructed 
group is relatively high. 

Classes are constructed reference groups. They are used by individuals to 
structure their social world and to make comparisons and evaluations of their 
own behaviour and that of other people. Although these concepts may not 
be objectively real, they are psychologically real, in the sense that they affect 
the behaviour of the individual. Amongst the research families, there was 
considerable variation in the extent to which people believed in the external 
reality of their class reference groups. Some informants were deeply con- 
vinced that classes had a real, objective, external existence; others were very 
sceptical and said that classes were really figments of people’s imaginations; 
the most common attitude, although not expressed in these words, was that 
classes were rather like stereotypes, not to be taken too seriously, but virtually 
indispensable for making comparisons and evaluations. 


IV. THE USE OF CLASS MODELS AND CLASS 
REFERENCE GROUPS 


All the research couples made some use of class reference groups in the 
course of informal conversation. In addition, most couples produced a model 
of the total class structure in reply to our direct questions. There were two 
wives who denied the existence of classes, but they did it so vehemently as to 
suggest that they thought classes existed, but wished for various reasons that 
they did not. Several people were hardly aware that they were operating a 
model of the class structure, and they experienced some pain in the course of 
making it explicit and realizing that it was full of contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. Many couples pointed out that the various criteria of class mem- 
bership that they were using—occupation, income, control of people through 
wealth or industrial power, education, family background, manners, accent, 
etc.—did not fit together closely so as to form a neat hierarchy, and they were 
not sure which ones should be given first priority. It was at this point that 
some people remarked that classes were not real groups and that people who 
believed in them were snobbish and unpleasant. 





5. The discussion of class ideology in this and the preceding section may be compared with the analysis 
of mythology, ritual, and structural models by E. R. Leach (13). 
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In ordinary conversation, people never used their whole model. They 
used bits and pieces of it as reference groups in particular contexts of com- 
parison and evaluation. Nearly everyone talked about classes when discussing 
society as a whole and the social and political changes in it. Classes were also . 
used for placing strangers and for contrasting other people’s social lot with 
one’s own in a wide social context. Apart from these universal usages, couples 
varied greatly in the extent to which they used class reference groups in 
ordinary conversation. The couples who used them most frequently were 
those who were dealing with unfamiliar situations, making relationships with 
new people in different social or physical surroundings. Some had been 
mobile socially, some only physically, but they were all faced with the 
problem of sorting people out, of placing themselves in relation to other 
people. They were all structuring their social world. Couples who were more 
settled talked about prestige and power in more particular terms without 
generalizing them into concepts of class. 

It appears, then, that everyone operates a model of the class structure, but 
that the models are fluid and variable and are used differently in different 
social contexts. It is this fluidity which explains the fact that one gets such 
different results about class ideology when using different methods of enquiry. 
There are several studies which show that if a large number of people are 
asked to rank occupations and to place them in pre-defined classes, they will 
agree, more or less, in their rankings [Centers (3), Centers (4), Form (7), 
Hall and Caradog Jones (8), North and Hatt (18)]. In spite of some con- 
tradictions between these studies, it seems clear that there is some general 
agreement about the social status of occupations, but it is difficult to tell how 
much of this agreement is a function of the methods used and how much is 
a reflection of social stereotyping or of genuine consensus. In any case, such 
agreement does not necessarily mean that these rankings or classes are used 
by the rankers in their everyday social life.* 

The method of open-ended questioning, in the present study, as in 
Hammond's (9), turned up far more variation than studies made by question- 
naire. Although some features were common to all versions, and it is possible 
to define several main types of model, each version had some unique features 
of its own. Furthermore, it is always necessary to remember that an inform- 
ant’s responses were strongly influenced by his immediate social situation, 
particularly by his relationship with the field worker. At times this was very 
obvious, as when a woman revealed her snobbishness, or what she thought 


6. Compare Eysenck’s statement that answers to forced-choice questions need not represent the 
subject’s attitudes as expressed in more unstructured interviews. “It has generally been assumed that 
stereotyped replies to questions on ‘national characteristics’ indicate stereotyped thinking on the part of 
the respondents; our results suggest per contra that the majority of respondents have no particular views 
on the subject at all, and are perfectly aware of the fact that any replies they can make are merely the 
result of cultural and social indoctrination. In other words, the results of studies of this kind are pre- 
determined by the methodology used; when we look for stereotyped views, and give the subject no 
chance to reply in any non-stereotyped fashion, we should not be surprised that the answer we get is 
a stereo one” (6, p. 35). 
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On another occasion one of the field workers asked a man what type he 
meant by “‘semi-professionals” and was told “Well as a matter of fact I was 
thinking of you. You aren "t an ordinary office worker, but you aren't like a 
lawyer or a doctor either.” At other times people were less consciously aware 
of the immediate situation. (See pp. 279 and 282.) But the relationship with 
the field worker always had some effect on the presentation of the model and 
it was necessary for him to use his understanding of it in the analysis of each 
couple’s ideas about class. 

In ordinary conversation as has been stated above, people used only parts 
of their model. There were sometimes discrepancies between these bits and 
pieces and the tidied-up version presented in reply to direct questions, but the 
differences were usually variations in emphasis and detail. For example, the 
building surveyor and his wife used a model of “upper”, “‘middle”, and 
“working” class with three subdivisions in the “middle” class, placing them- 
selves in the “middle middle class”. On other occasions when they were 
discussing general social and political changes and were comparing certain 
neighbourhoods, they spontaneously used the terms “middle class” and 

“working class” much as they used them when formally outlining | the whole 
model. Sometimes they used the phrase “the lower income groups’ ”—always 
spoken with inverted commas—as a synonym for “working class”, partly as 
a gentle dig at surveys and research work, and partly as a way of getting 
around the embarrassment of talking directly about people lower in the 
hierarchy than themselves. In talking spontaneously about friends, neighbours 
and colleagues, they introduced a number of additional concepts: “‘sub- 
urbanites’, “bohemians”’, “intellectuals”, and “intelligent people”. All of 
these concepts were concerned with social status to a greater or lesser degree, 
and all had some connection with their class reference groups; they were 
refinements within the middle class reference group, although they cut across 
the three sub-divisions within the middle class. 

In brief, people use class reference groups for making both comparisons 
and evaluations in the widest social context, but their usages vary according 
to the immediate social situation and the specific purpose of the comparisons 
and evaluations. It follows that there is no one valid way of finding out what 
people really think about class, for each method will reveal slightly different 
reference groups, although there is a strain of consistency and continuity 
running through each couple’s usages at different times. 


V. DISCUSSION OF FIELD MATERIAL 
A. POINTS OF GENERAL CONSENSUS AMONGST ALL INFORMANTS 


As has been stated above, all the couples used class reference groups, and 
everyone operated a model of the class structure, at least implicitly. With 
two exceptions, informants agreed that classes existed and that society could 
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be divided up into layers differing in power, or prestige, or both. In spite of 
all the individual variations, there was some general consensus about these 
layers, particularly about contrasts between extremes. Thus, most informants 
said, or implied, that very rich people, or big industrialists, or professionals 
belonged in different classes from people who worked with their hands. 
There seemed to be some agreement, too, about the terms “middle class” and 
“‘working class’, although not everyone used the words, and the usages were 
not precise. There were two common definitions of “working class’’; first as 


‘ “anyone who works for a living’, and secondly as “people who work with 


their hands’’, although there were several informants who included clerks in 
this second category. It was more difficult to find any general agreement on 
the term “middle class’’; it usually meant people above the “working class”, 
and those people who used the term generally thought there was an upper 
class as well. 

Consensus disappeared when informants began to deal with occupations, 
or people who were close together. Should clerical workers, for example, be 
included in the “working class” or the “middle class’’? Is a doctor in the same 
class as a large factory manager? Is a small shopowner in the same class as a 
highly skilled tradesman? In such cases, which were brought up by various 
informants, there was no general agreement; different informants dealt with 
such problems in different ways. 

There was general agreement that occupation was the most important 
criterion of an individual’s class membership, although some informants did 
not mention it directly and a few insisted that money income was more 
important than occupation. (These were individuals who considered them- 
selves to be relatively well-off financially.) In spite of the agreement on 
occupation, however, it soon became evident that informants meant different 
things by the term; some thought of occupation as a source of power, others 
were thinking of its general prestige, others of the income attached to it. 
Three informants distinguished the occupational placement of individuals 
from the industrial and occupational system in general, but most informants 
did not bother about the causes of the class system as distinct from the 
placement of individuals in it; similarly they did not distinguish sharply 
between the mobility of individuals and changes in the class structure as a 
whole. 

All informants agreed that there had been a great deal of “levelling up” 
and that this was a good thing, especially for the working class. A few couples 
spoke rather regretfully of their loss of income and domestic servants as com- 
pared with their parents. (None of the families had severe current problems 
concerning taxation and industrial investment.) The levelling up was 
variously attributed to the war, to the militant activities of unions and the 
Labour Party, to the Welfare State, to full employment, or to national 
solidarity in the face of England’s decline as an international power. The 
most cautious statement was that the old classes remained but the economic 
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and social inequalities between them were less sharp; the most radical version 
was perhaps the statement by the costing clerk that “there used to be a middle 
class but it seems to have gone out now’. Descriptions of levelling up 
depended on the experiences of the speaker. Thus the wife of the building 
surveyor mentioned the rise of the working class and then went on to say 
that as regards the middle class, it used to be a terrible thing to be “in trade” 
but it didn’t matter now, and the wife of the artist said that before the war 
you would not have been accepted socially (in her parents’ class) if you had 
an accent even if you had money, but that nowadays accent and manners did 
not matter so much. People who placed themselves in the working class were 
more inclined to discuss the decline of the bosses’ power and the breakdown 
of the distinctions between clerks, skilled workers, and unskilled workers: 
Before the war, the clerks in particular were said to have lived in a different 
world; now they earned about the same as manual workers or less, lived 
in the same housing estates, and sent their children to the same schools. 
Indeed, although only one or two informants mentioned the increase in 
numbers of clerical workers, many people talked about their uncertain status, 
and also about general flux in the class structure as a whole. Several people 
made remarks such as the following: “It might have been simple in the 
Middle Ages, everything being so definite you knew exactly what your 
place was and did not expect to be anything else. Now it is all uncertain and 
you don’t even know what your place is.” 

Such were the main areas of general agreement. Our data did not provide 
enough cases or suitable conditions of contrast to allow us to draw con- 
clusions about the conditions under which people’s class models will resemble 
one another. One might tentatively suggest, however, that the degree of 
resemblance will vary directly as the degree of similarity in primary social 
experience. If people have radically different experiences, they will have 
different class reference groups. If their experiences are similar, they are more 
likely to have similar class reference groups. But if their experiences are not 
only similar but also shared—that is if they grew up together, live together, 
and work together—then they are even more likely to converge on a 
common definition. Thus one would expect to find more consensus in a 
mining village than in a mixed working class area where experiences were 


similar but not shared. 


B. VARIETIES OF MODEL 
Four models of the total class structure were used by the informants: 


1. Two-valued power models. 

2. Three-valued prestige models. 

3. Many-valued prestige models. 

4. Mixed power and prestige models. 


These four models are sufficient to explain the views of the sixteen couples 
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who were questioned about class ideology. More extensive interviewing 
would doubtless lead to modifications and additions.’ 

1. Two-valued power models were used by people who identified them- 
selves strongly with the working class and felt no desire or compulsion to be 
socially mobile. They conceived of classes as interdependent but conflicting 
groups; their idea of bettering their position was by organizing the workin 
class to get more out of the bosses, although they usually added that the boss 
class had lost a good deal of their power because of full employment. The 
use of the two basic classes is a logical consequence of using the ideas of 
power, conflict, and opposition, since two units is the smallest number 
required for a conflict. However many classes are actually mentioned, these 
models are basically two-valued. For example, one man made an overall 
division into two classes and then made a further sub-division within his own 
class—again in terms of conflicting mee another man made a sub- 
division in the boss class in which professionals were allied with the bosses 
proper. Neither of these men felt any embarrassment about placing them- 
selves in the lower of the two classes. They did not feel that the other class 
was morally superior—it had more power but not more prestige. 

Two-valued power models were used by one of the carpenters, the 
barber, and by implication, the garage mechanic. It is possible that the wife 
of the mechanic was beginning to operate a prestige model, although she 
denied the existence of classes. 

2. Three-valued prestige models were used by people who placed themselves 
in the middle class. They divided society into three classes, upper, middle, and 
working, with two or three sub-divisions in the middle class. If they made 
three sub-divisions in the middle class they put themselves in the middle 
division. If they made two, they put themselves in the upper division. No 
mention was made of class conflict, nor indeed of any relationship between 
classes as organized groups. Individuals were never described as acting on 
behalf of their class. It was assumed that individuals could move from one 
class to another without being traitors. Although classes were described as 
“groups’’, it is evident that they were conceived as categories. Each category 
was thought to be composed of similar people, and each differed from the 
others in sub-culture and prestige. The categories were arranged one on top 
of the other to form a prestige hierarchy. Attention was focussed on the 
placement of individuals in these categories, i.e. their position in the hierarchy. 
The basic idea seemed to be that individuals in one class, if they happened to 
meet, might associate with one another as equals in informal interaction. 
Various criteria of class membership were used, but all were aimed at 





7. Cf. Hammond (9), whose method of comparing class models with ‘‘objective” position for a 
larger number of subjects is more appropriate to this type of analysis. The models discussed in the 
present paper are similar to Hammond’s, although there are some differences in definition and criteria. 
For example, many of his “‘composite frameworks” would probably be included in the “prestige 
models” of the present paper rather than in the “mixed power and prestige models”. Hammond also 
places less stress on numerical valuation as an intrinsic component of the different types of model. 
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defining those similarities of taste and interest that would determine the 
boundaries of social equality and possible friendship. The women tended to 
place most stress on manners, accent, taste, and social acceptability; whereas 
the men talked about occupation and income. The women were thinking 
primarily of entertaining, whereas the men were thinking as well about their 
occupations and colleagues. But both men and women suggested that in- 
dividuals bettered themselves by acquiring the education, occupation, sub- 
culture, and personal friendship of people in a superior class. Over half of the 
informants who used this model remarked on the lack of fit among the 
various criteria of class membership. Nearly all of them also said that snob- 
bishness was bad and that people who thought about class all the time were 
snobbish. 

If the basic criterion of potential friendship had been systematically 
followed out, the class structure would have been conceived as an interlock- 
ing network of relations among friends.* But in place of this conception one 
finds a notion of three separate classes. The use of a three-valued model is a 
logical consequence of thinking in terms of prestige. In order to conceptualize 
prestige—not only general class status but any form of prestige—one must 
represent one’s equals, one’s superiors, and one’s inferiors. Three groups is 
the natural number for such a representation. All informants put themselves 
in the middle group. No one put himself in the bottom group nor in the top 
group; two informants put themselves in the upper division of the middle 
group. All informants were making a symbolic representation of their own 
status together with their equals in the middle position, with their social 
superiors above and their inferiors beneath.® Status was not conceived in 
relative terms as a continuum. Each class was given a specific sub-culture. By 
endowing each of the three groups with a distinctive set of norms and values 
which distinguishes it from the others, one gives concreteness and substance 
to the symbolic expression of superiority, equality, and inferiority, so that 
relativity is removed from the system. 

Three-valued prestige models were used by the office manager, the 
editor, the building surveyor, the inspector, and the temporary civil servant, 
clerical grade. By implication, the economist and his wife also used this 
model, although they denied the existence of classes. In all these cases both 
husband and wife used the same sort of model. While, however, the wives 
of the journalist and the artist used three-valued prestige models, their hus- 
bands used mixed power and prestige models. 

3. Many-valued prestige models were used by people who placed themselves 











8. Cf. Barnes’ model of social class as a “network” (1, pp. 43-48). 

9. Cf. Barnes. “I think that in some, at least, of the many instances in which people of widely varying 
economic position say that they belong to the middle class in a system of three (or more) social classes, 
they are merely stating that they are aware of these three sets of persons. (Superiors, equals, inferiors.) 
It does not of itself imply that society can be divided into three groups with agreed membership” 
(1, p- 46). 
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cases they said they were working class by occupation, but regarded them- 
selves as intellectually and culturally different. Intellectuals and professionals 
were their positive reference groups; businessmen and rich people were 
ignored or given lower status. In one case a man placed himself in the work- 
ing class though he admitted some obligation to be mobile at least physically 
if not socially, and had to justify his desire to stay where he was. All four 
couples thought of class in terms of prestige rather than power, but they did 
not use the three-valued model. They listed from four to eight classes, and 
put themselves in the class second from bottom. 

The hypothesis advanced is that they multiplied the number of classes 
because of their adherence to the points of general consensus mentioned 
earlier (see discussion of “middle class”, section V, A, p. 269). The term 
“middle class” is not completely relative; it carries an agreed absolute con- 
notation such that these individuals did not feel justified in placing themselves 
in it. If they had used the three-valued prestige model, they would then have 
had to place themselves in the bottom class, and this is something that no one 
was willing to do, presumably because it would have meant acknowledge- 
ment of absolute rather than relative inferiority. The solution adopted was 
multiplication of the number of classes with self-placement in the class second 
from the bottom. This process was not conscious and deliberate. 

Many-valued prestige models were used by the civil servant clerical grade, 
the costing clerk, the radio mechanic, and one of the carpenters. 

4. Mixed power and prestige models were the most complex. No basic 
numerical value appeared; one individual using three classes, another four, 
and another eight. All were “intellectuals” and they discussed the causes of 
the class system in general. They phrased their explanations primarily in 
terms of economic power. In informal conversation, however, they often 
talked about particular forms of status and skill in terms of equality, 
superiority, and inferiority, and traces of this prestige framework appeared 
in their formal presentations of class structure. Their models were not only 
complex but unstable. Even in the course of presenting the model in reply . 
to direct questions, these informants tended to shift from a mixed model to a 
two-valued power model or a three-valued prestige model. 

Models of this type were used by the artist and the journalist, although 
their wives used three-valued prestige models. Both the civil servant execu- 
tive grade and his wife, however, used a mixed model. 


C. A COMPARISON OF TWO MODELS?* 


Two models will be presented in detail in order to illustrate the way in 
which people use their experiences and group memberships in the construc- 
tion and use of class models and class reference groups. Both of the husbands 
are skilled tradesmen and both place themselves in the working class, but in 





10. I am grateful to the two couples concerned for their permission to publish this material, and to 
J. H. Robb for going over it with them beforehand. 
s ; 
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other respects their social experience is different and their class reference 
groups are correspondingly different. The first couple use the many-valued 
prestige model, the second the power model. 


The Jeffries 

The Jeffries have three children, have been married for eight years, and 
live in a socially heterogeneous housing estate. Mr. Jeffries works at a factory 
repairing movie projectors and tape recorders for a gross salary of £8 os. od. 
per week. He has a war disability pension of £2 16s. od. and child allowances 
of 16s. so that the total family income is £11 12s. od. He enjoys his work very 
much, but thinks he should be paid more for it. 

Mr. Jeffries is an orphan, or at least he knows nothing about his parents 
except that his father was an agricultural labourer and that he himself was 
found abandoned at the age of one. He was in and out of five foster homes 
until he settled down in a country town with a family he described as “work- 
ing class and respectable”. He left school at fourteen, was a post office 
messenger, then joined the army and became a mechanic. After the war he 
took a one-year government course in radio-mechanics. 

Mrs. Jefiries says that she comes from an “ordinary working class London 
family”. Mr. Jeffries is inclined to doubt this statement. What one might say 
is that her grandparents were “ordinary working class people” but that most 
of her uncles and aunts have been occupationally mobile. Her father ran a 
small laundry. Mrs. Jeffries has suffered considerable frustration of her 
educational ambitions, partly through circumstances and partly, she says, 
because she did not try hard enough. She wanted to go to a university and 
become a journalist. She got a scholarship to a public school but failed the 
medical examination. Her father died at this time, which more or less finished 
her chance of going to university and so she took School Certificate and 
became an office worker. After a succession of office jobs she married an Air 
Force pilot whom she divorced in 1944, after which she married Mr. Jeffries. 

The first two or three years of their marriage were difficult. Mr. Jeffries 
got cysticercosis towards the end of the war and the resulting fits began to be 
seriously incapacitating so that he could not hold any job for very long. They 
moved to the country for the sake of his health and lived in seven different 
places in six months together with their two children. Eventually he began 
to recover and took an ex-serviceman’s course in radio-mechanics. He then 
returned to London where he worked in radio repair shops for a time, found 
a flat, and finally found his present job. They began to feel settled and Mrs. 
Jeffries started going to a Teachers’ Training College but she became pregnant 
again shortly afterwards and had to stop her career. 

At the present time they have a large number of friends scattered over 
London and the south of England. The friends’ occupations show consider- 
able variety, ranging from minor professionals to highly skilled workers like 
Mr. Jeffries. They also have friendly relations with a lot of people on the 
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hemiae estate. They are both active in various ecnany associations. Mr. 
Jeffries spends a good deal of the time producing plays and acting in a local 
drama group. He used to go to the Local Branch of the Legion but decided 
it was dod ery and has stopped going. They have also resigned from the 
Tenants’ Association on the housing estate because there seemed to be a lot 
of squabbles. Mr. Jeffries is an active member of his union. They both belong 
to the Labour Party. Mrs. Jeffries goes to church occasionally and they both 
admire the vicar. She will join the Local History Society when the children 
are a bit older. 

In brief, they are a busy couple. The clinical interviewers report that they 
are both very intelligent, and that each has a good deal of artistic and dramatic 
talent. Without making a fuss about it, they seem to feel that they have come 
through their trials and misfortunes rather well. According to the field 
worker, they feel that they are giving their children a much better upbringing 
than either of them has had. They are aware that they want their children to 
fulfil their own unfulfilled ambitions. Mrs. Jeffries is not worried about their 
occupations so long as they are well educated people with wide interests; she 
wants a child who will go to a famous school and a university. Mr. Jeffries 
would like a son who is a properly trained engineer. At the same time they 
feel that ideal parents should not put their ambitions on their children in this 
way, and that in fact the children will do what they themselves want to do, par- 
ticularly if they continue to be as independent as they are at the present time. 

When asked directly about class, Mrs. Jeffries did most of the talking as 
if she had thought about it before. Mr. Jeffries took an active part in the 
discussion, filling in details and pointing out discrepancies. He asked her 
repeatedly “What class are we in?” 


1. The Real Blue Bloods. She said there weren’t many of them and they 
weren't very important now. He said he was old fashioned enough to 
believe that the aristocracy should remain the aristocracy. 

2. The Leaders of Fashion and Popular Influence. These are people who 
have earned their wealth and position rather than inherited it. She said 
they were not always rich, she would include various scholars like 
Bertrand Russell. (She knows that he is blue blood, but says that it is 
unimportant and that he has forgotten about it himself.) They thought 
the B.B.C. has had a big influence here because it has provided the means 
for those people to make contact with the public. Both the Jeffries—but 
particularly Mrs. Jeffries—expressed approval for this group. 

3. Professional People. Doctors, lawyers, higher civil servants, officers 
from the services. This group would include some wealthy people because 
rich people nowadays are scattered over quite a range and don’t form a 
class. She expressed general approval of this group, particularly for the 

“higher professionals’. 
4. The Upper Middle Class. Rich people but not necessarily highly 
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educated. Wealthy business people. Their main values are concerned with 
material things. She expressed disapproval. 

5. The Poorer Middle Class. The first interview on class reports that 
Mrs. Jeffries said she thought this group was nicer than any of the others. 
In a later interview, she revised this, saying that the groups she valued 
most highly were the intelligentsia and higher professionals. She does not 
think of the poor middle class as a group; it is rather that most of the 
nice people she knows are members of the poor middle class. Mr. Jeffries 
asked if they would include themselves in the poor middle class. She said 
they were with them in spirit at least. Later on she talked about suburban 
people as members of the poor middle class. She also included lesser civil 
servants, various kinds of office workers and clerical workers. In another 
interview she talked about her dislike of office work, but she did not say 
that she disliked office workers. 

6. The Rich Working Class. “These are the people who have TV, fur 
coats, rocking horses and cars.” Mrs. Jeffries said all this rather viciously. 
Mr. Jeffries looked surprised and said, “Darling, I didn’t know you felt 
like this,” and she said, “Well I do,” and went on with rather a tirade 
about Covent Garden porters earning £20 a week and said, “I don’t think 
it can take much brains or training to be a Covent Garden porter.” Again 
Mr. Jeffries asked where they would place themselves and she said in the 
next class. 

7. The Poor Working Class. These are the majority, she says. She did 
not differentiate within this group or describe them in any detail. Later 
on she said that she didn’t think occupation was a terribly good criterion 
of class because even though you might be working in a factory this didn’t 
condemn you to be a type. You could work in a factory and still listen 
to the Third Programme. Later on they both described the working class 
of the old pre-war days, and they always spoke of them as “they” rather 


“cc ” 


than “we”. 


8. The Floaters. Unstable people who live from hand to mouth and 
just muddle along. 


Mr. Jeffries asked about self placement twice more. She said that in spirit 
they were with the poor middle class, but by occupation and income they 
belonged in the poor working class. When discussing mobility, she said that 
for men it depended on their jobs, getting promotion, and so on; he said he 
thought intelligence was a help and she said that intelligence helped at school 
and the kind of job you did outed on your education. She also said that 


women always moved to their husband’s class. He took this as meaning that 
she had married down. She disputed this, saying that she had come from an 
ordinary working class family. He seemed a bit dubious about this, said he 


thought they were on the way up, and then suggested perhaps he and she had 
met half-way. 
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On being asked about general change in the system, Mrs. Jeffries said she 
thought there were more in-between grades now and that the working class 
was smaller. They did not make the usual point about levelling up, perhaps 
because she does not feel that she has gained in status or income, although 
they both feel that the quality of their personal relationships is an improve- 
ment on those of past generations. 

The Jeffries’ statements about class indicate that they feel they use their 
notions of class mostly to place people when they first meet them: 


“. . . when you know somebody and like them because of what they are, 
you regard them somehow as a person in their own right and you don’t 
think of them as having a class position’’. 


At the end of the discussion on class the field worker records: 


“They went on to talk about national stereotypes, as similar to class 
stereotypes, but indicating that they thought the national ones were pretty 


unreal. They are things which exist in your mind rather than in the people 
you think about.” 


In addition to their class reference groups, they have two other notions 
that are partly linked to class and partly independent. These are whether 
people are “common” or “naice’”’. Mrs. Jeffries was embarrassed about these 
terms—hence the mispronunciation—and found them difficult to define, 
but the general idea was that “common” people were vulgar, materialistic, 
self-important, whereas “naice” people were people who were actual or 
potential friends. “Common people” are to be found in every class although 
they are perhaps particularly prevalent in the “rich middle class” and “rich 
working class”. “Naice” people are interested in artistic, intellectual, and 
mechanical matters, without being pompous, and they are not confined to 
any particular class. They also used several other concepts spontaneously, 
“intellectuals”, “intelligent people”, “technicians” and “creative people” 
being the most important. Again these concepts are concerned with status but 
are not entirely synonymous with their class reference groups. 


The Crawleys 


When the interviewing began, the Crawleys were both in their mid- 
thirties and had been married for nine years. They had three children. Mr. 
Crawley is a carpenter, earning a gross wage of £7 10s. od. The child 
allowance of tos. brought the family income up to £8 os. od.!! Mr. Crawley 
belongs to the local branch of the union. Both he and his wife were brought 
up in tightly knit working class neighbourhoods and both experienced a 
good deal of unemployment during the depression. Both have mixed feelings 





11. This was in 1951. Subsequent cost of living bonuses brought his wages up to £8 4s. 3d. per week. 
He had also taken on a temporary evening job for which he was paid £3 os. od. per week. Increase 
in child allowances and the arrival of a fourth child brought the child allowances up to £1 4s. od. At 
the time of writing the total family income was £12 8s. 3d. 
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ro living on a ‘enone housing estate. They feel that life is easier ben 
working people nowadays, but that they have lost the excitement, friendli- 
ness, and community solidarity of their old neighbourhoods. Quoting from 
the interview record: 


“Before the war there was a little bit of slum clearance and other 
people saw it and realized what they might have and put on the pressure 
and got things started. Nowadays people have got the new dats and 
houses, but somehow we do not appreciate them . 

“People live more together now but they are miles apart. You do not 
get neighbours coming in so much for a ding-dong (sing-song). Nowa- 
days people tend to be frightened of their neighbours. At one time if you 
wanted something you would just go and knock at the door across the 
road and get it, nowadays people do not like letting on what goes on in 
their homes... 

““We have been coming into something new from an old type of life 
but they (our children) will be used to the new way and they will see the 


mistakes we have made.” 


Mr. Crawley used class reference groups a good deal in ordinary conversation 
particularly in contrasting himself with the “administrators” and “black- 
coated workers” on the housing estate. He also talked spontaneously about 
the “administrators” and “technicians” at work, saying that they did not 
really know the job in the way that the old craftsmen knew it, and that they 
were always having to ask his advice about things on which they were sup- 
posed to be instructing him. 

The Crawleys want their children to ‘reproduce their own style of life. 
Mr. Crawley would like the children to have a trade, not necessarily office 
work. “I am all for production, something where you can see what it is you 
do and what you have made.” He thought the girls would probably get 
married anyway, and he has no particular plans for his son, but would rather 
like him to become a carpenter. 

Mr. Crawley did most of the talking in reply to the direct questions about 
class, although he appealed to her for confirmation and she gave it. In his 
view there are two classes only, there is no middle class left. The top classes 
are “‘the utter snobs, the few idle rich, the people who control everything”’ 
and the other class are “‘the rest, a very mixed bag”. The old middle class, in 
his view, were the ordinary factory boss and the building boss; they have 
lost their power because of full employment. 

The mixed bag is composed of a series of parallel occupations such as 
woodworkers, miners, engineers, teachers, and so on, all of equivalentstatus. 
Within each occupation, he makes a division into producers and adminis- 
trators; the producers really do the work whereas the administrators just 
supervise and get paid more for it. He pointed out that administrators and 
producers are dependent on each other, but at the same time they are always 
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in conflict. The administrators are the modern substitute for the old bosses; 
they cannot fire people, but they do not really do any work. Their authority 
rests on paper qualifications rather than on real knowledge of the job. 

: Quoting from the interview record: 


“. . » he said that first of all there was a division between the produc- 
tion and administration sides. The administration people do not always 
remember that it is the others who bring them the wealth, andif it wasnot 
for the producers there would not be anything to administer. On the 
other hand the workers ought to know that it is necessary to have some- 
one to organize them and give the orders. The trouble is that as things are 
now there are about six administrators to about every one producer. He 
went straight on to talk about himself. “Me, I am not a producer. I am 
really in between the two. I keep what the producers have made in use, 
keep things going while we wait for them to produce more. Miners and 
engineers are the production people, the ones who are turning out the 
goods, but I suppose we are part of the producers.’ I put a question here, 
something about different levels, and he said that over him there was a 
charge hand and then a general foreman and then the clerk of the works 
and technical advisers and rent collectors. Mrs. Crawley interposed, “You 
know as much as all them put together.’ Mr. Crawley went on to say that 
j he and his mates know what to do, but have to ask all these people first. 
: ‘They do not actually do anything, not even drive in a nail, but we have 
the pleasure of really doing something.’ He went on to make another 
remark about the necessity of some administration but said he thought 
paper work ought to be cut by half. Mrs. Crawley went into a long com- 
plaint about people like technical advisors etc. who have never been 
properly trained on the job that they are giving advict about. Mr. Crawley 
said that as you improve yourself you do less production. He does not 
know what the solution to this is unless it is to make the producer’s 
money higher so that there would then be less fighting for administrative 
posts, but he does not know if this would work.” 


At this point he perhaps began to wonder about the field worker for the 
field notes continue: 





“‘He went on to enlarge on this, illustrating from what he supposed to 
be my situation. He explained that I am a producer because I am at work 
on producing a book, and of course there will be the printers and so on 
who will have a hand in this, but in between is my governor who does not 
have anything directly to do with this. He just says, ‘Go out and write 
the book’ and does not do anything towards it. He just sits there and gives 
orders and probably gets twice as much for it as you do.” 


After some more discussion about administrators and producers, the field 
worker began to ask him if there were differences between occupations, and 
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Mr. Crawley said that each one had its own ladder, and that all occupations 
were equivalent. The field worker pressed him hard on this point, but Mr. 
Crawley insisted that all the feet of the ladders are on a level, and at the 
bottom of each ladder are the producers and at the top are the administration 
people who get paid more for doing less. At the end of the discussion he 
remarked that he had had a hard time reading through a technical paper by 
the field worker, but that he supposed the field worker wouldn’t understand 
if he got told to go ahead and make a Mortice and Tenon joint. 

He conceives of mobility as moving up one of these ladders. People only 
move across from one ladder‘to another in times of unemployment when 
they cannot stick to their preferred trade. Quoting from the record again: 


“Take engineering for example, you start off with a shop boy and 
then you come to the machinists who are the producers, and then if you 
like to go to evening school or something you can get into the drafting 
office or become a skilled engineer and a specialist. Then you can become 
a foreman or an overseer and you drop work on the machines altogether 
and just take over looking after other people. Then you can become shop 
manager and so on up into the management line. If your face still fits then 
you get into one of the higher offices with a secretary to do your writing 
for you and all you have to do is give verbal orders and sign your name.” 


He gave similar examples for woodworking and schoolteaching. 
On change in the class system in general, he said that the old middle class, 
the boss class, had disappeared because 


“, .. there is now so much work to be done and so little unemployment 
so if the boss rattles at you or threatens you with the sack you can just up 
and leave. There is no poverty any more so that makes a lot of difference. 
The working people are better off and the bosses have lost a lot of their 
grip.” The people he is talking about, he says, are the “ordinary factory 
boss and the building boss. The only bosses now are the snob class, the 
high-ups, senior civil servants, directors and such.” 


In addition he added that there were fewer differences in class because all 
children mix together in the same school and that his children have got an 
equal chance with the bosses’ children. 


DISCUSSION 


The most obvious difference between these two couples is that the Jeffries 
would like to be mobile whereas the Crawleys want to continue in their 
present position. The Jeffries’ idea of bettering their condition would be to 
become members of the poor middle class; Mr. Crawley’s idea of bettering 
his position would be to organize the producers to control the administrators 
and reduce the difference in pay between the two groups. The Jeffries operate 
a model of classes as prestige groups, the Crawleys of power groups. Mrs. 
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Jeffries makes as much differentiation at the top of the scale as she does at the 
bottom, but Mr. Crawley divides the society into two groups and then 
differentiates only within his own; the differentiation within his own class is 
made on the basis of power and conflict. Mrs. Jeffries uses the “poor middle 
class” and the intelligentsia as positive class reference groups, whereas Mr. 
Crawley uses the “producers”. The Jeffries also approve of producers, but 
do not conceive of them as a class. But each model has other aspects which 
cannot be entirely explained in terms of their mobility orientations. In fact 
their feelings about mobility are in turn derived from their experiences in 
present and past membership groups. 

Mrs. Jeffries is trying to conceptualize several experiences—her own 
family background, her frustrated educational ambitions, her husband’s 
occupation, and their wide scatter of friends. In her description of the lower 
levels of the system she tries to do justice to her direct knowledge of these 
people and to her own feeling of frustration at the same’time. Class status, she 
says, ought to depend on intelligence and skill, actually it depends on income 
and occupation. But in the upper levels of the system all this is put right. 
First there is a decaying but harmless aristocracy, then an intellectual élite, 
then the professionals, and the rich businessmen are relegated to fourth place. 
In other words, she uses the distant upper reaches of the system to solve the 
problem which she presents in the lower levels. Finally she uses “common 
people”, “‘nice people” and “intellectuals” as reference groups which cut 
across the class groups, to show that it is personal qualities that matter, not 
just status in the public eye. 

Mr. Jeffries’ chief interest in the class question was “Where do we belong, 
where do I belong?”’ which is perhaps a way of asking what must be a very 
important question to him, “Who am I, who were my parents?” But it is 
also a question about his relationship with her, and about his rapid occupa- 
tional mobility in the past and his own and his family’s destination in the 
future. 

Mr. Crawley seems to be trying to fit together three main experiences: 
his upbringing in a tightly knit working class neighbourhood together with 
his experience of unemployment; his current position at work and in his . 
union; his new situation on the housing estate. The legacy from his past is 
found in his conception of a power struggle between bosses and producers, 
but the struggle has assumed a new shape. The immediate bosses are gone 
and in their place are the administrators whose. authority rests on paper 
qualifications rather than on power to give people the sack. Furthermore, at 
the present time the administrators of different occupations do not form a 
compact group in opposition to all producers; the conflict goes on within 
each occupation, and all occupations are separate but equal. In other con- 
~ texts, however, he groups all administrators together into a class and he 
equates them with the office workers on the housing estate. Their presence 


is partly responsible for his feeling of discontent with life on the housing 
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estate. The enemy has penetrated the home territory, and he feels that their 
presence makes it difficult to organize all the tenants in effective opposition 
to the housing authorities. He also resents the fact that the office workers 
look down on him for wearing old clothes and not trying to keep up 
appearances. 

It is perhaps unusual for a man in Mr. Crawley’s position to insist so 
firmly that there are no status differences between occupations. His attitude 
seems to be that he can get along with anyone who is his equal, that all pro- 
ducers are equal regardless of occupation, and that anyone he likes must be 
an equal and, therefore, a producer. This is a characteristic attitude which he 
expressed in many contexts, but perhaps his relationship with the field 
worker was particularly important in the interviewing situation, because he 
made him into a producer, and he stressed the fact that although he did not 
entirely understand the field worker’s productions, the field worker would 
not understand his either. 

In summary, both the Jeffries and the Crawleys operate models of the class 
structure, and use classes as reference groups in comparing themselves with 
other people and in evaluating themselves and other people as well. In spite 
of the similarity of their occupations, their models of the class structure are 
different. Each has made use of other personal experiences, worked them 
over, and put them back into the external situation in a symbolic form. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Considerable variation was found ‘in informants’ models of the class 
structure and in the use made of classes as reference groups. This variation 
is made possible by the complexity of social differentiation in a highly in- 
dustrialized society with an open class system. It is also fostered by the 
segregated nature of the experiences out of which ideas about class are 
constructed. 

2. Class reference groups are built up through a cyclical process of inter- 
nalizing segregated experiences, conceptualizing them in a new form, and 
then projecting them back on to the external situation. 

3. The exact form of the class reference groups depends on the experiences 
which are internalized, the individual’s handling of them, and on the im- 
mediate context in which they are used. Each person operates a model of the 
class structure, but it is a fluid model, and normally only bits of it are used as 
reference groups at any one time. 

4. Different and sometimes inconsistent concepts of class may be used by 
the same individual in different situations. 

5. Concepts of class are used as reference groups for general orientation 
in the society at large, for placing strangers, and for comparing and evaluating 
one’s own position with that of people whose position is assumed to be’ 


different. 
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6. It is useful to make a distinction between direct reference groups and con- 
structed reference groups. Direct reference groups are those in which the referent _ 
is an actual group with interlocking roles and distinctive norms which can 
be directly internalized by the individual; there is a relatively small amount 
of construction of the group and projection ofnorms into it by the individual. 
Direct reference groups may or may not be membership groups. Con- 
structed reference groups are those in which the referent is a concept or social 
category rather than an actual group; the amount of construction by the 
individual and projection of norms into the constructed group is relatively 
high. Concepts of class are constructed reference groups. 

7. Four models of the total class structure were presented in response to 
sien questioning: 


(a) Two-valued power model. 

(b) Three-valued prestige model. 

(c) Many-valued prestige model. 

(d) Mixed power and prestige model. 


8. In scientific studies of class structure, it appears to the writer that con- 
cepts of class should be employed with the greatest care to avoid reification. 
There is no question that the concept is essential to the solution of certain 
sociological problems, but it would be incorrect to assume without other 
evidence that one’s own class reference groups or those of one’s informants 
actually exist as organized groups. All models of the class structure are 
necessarily oversimplified representations of very complex social realities; 
each is valid for certain purposes but none can reproduce the full variety and 
complexity of social differentiation in its entirety. 
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DETERMINANTS OF PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLICY FORMATION 
IN A COLLEGE COMMUNITY’ 


EVERETT K. WILSON 





THE PURPOSE AND THE PROBLEM 


This paper reports part of a study which tried to assess a program of com- 
munity discussions in a college community. These discussions, described 
briefly in a following section, were focused on general policy issues of con- 
cern to community members. 

But before attacking details of the study itself, certain presuppositions 
should be made explicit. Behind this program lay a belief that the most 
effective form of social control and social change is that which enlists the 
thoughtful participation of all normal adults within the community, regard- 
less of diverse backgrounds and differing competence. This value is expressed 
in Lincoln’s statement: “Why should there not be a patient confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the neni Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world?” 

The shift from the gemeinschaft pattern of relationships toward the anomie 
of an urban, industrial society has often been remarked. We do not know 
whether, in view of this shift, a broad general involvement of citizens in the 
determination of policy is possible. We talk, however, as though it were both 
possible and desirable. 

This program was launched in the belief that we could develop a pattern 
of government in which the electorate is constantly aware of pit issues 
and is active in their solution. It was felt that some such mechanism as the 
community discussion program described in this report would provide a 
setting for the consideration of antithetical points of view; and thus develop 
the capacity for suspending judgment while the range of alternatives was 
appraised. It was argued that such a readily accessible channel for social 





1. Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Carnegie Foundation, whose support enabled the writer 
to undertake the study, a part of which is reported here. 
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change would render the revolutionary tactic palpably superfluous. It was 
assumed that the sense of community could be enhanced while, at the same 
time, attitudes of critical analysis and constructive change were encouraged. 
In short, this program was expected to buttress democratic processes, in 
principle and practice. 

It is a current commonplace to stress the dangers now faced by the demo- 
cratic way of life. But not all threats to democratic processes lie east of 
Berlin. Some U.S. citizens are not honestly convinced that such procedures 
are either possible or desirable. Mr. Nelson, executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, with more candor than some, 
wrote in a letter to the president of his association: 


“T do not believe in democracy. I think it stinks. I don’t think anybody 
except direct taxpayers should be allowed to vote. I don’t believe women 
should be allowed to vote at all. Ever since they started, our public affairs 
have been in a worse mess than ever.” * 


" Affirmations of democracy are numerous and cheap; yet we are not really 
persuaded that it is workable. In business, industry and politics, in education, 
the armed services and the church, incompetent Everyman is often restricted 
to an uncreative follower-role. To permit the rank and file member to share 
in determining policy would be to deny the authority and responsibility of 
the qualified expert. So, at least, we seem to think. ; 


Reliance upon the expert and the distrust of shared policy-making un- 
doubtedly are enhanced by changes in our pattern of living. The town meet- 
ing type of democratic process seems anachronistic. Industrialism and 
urbanism have introduced the problems of a mass society. With roughly 
two-thirds of our population living in cities and with more than half of our 
people within daily access of metropolitan centers, the nature of interpersonal 
processes becomes markedly different. “Urbanism is a way of life’ carries 
serious implications for democratic behavior. The intimacy, the depth of 
interpersonal relationships, the shared expectations of a slower-moving, 
rural-agrarian way of life become apparently impossible. The heaping up of 
vast aggregates in urban centers makes for complexity, extremes of specializa- 
tion, a swiftly ordered pace and remoteness and anonymity in human rela- 
tions. Under these conditions, not only administrative decisions but more 
far-reaching policy decisions and outright manipulation by those in power 
positions becomes possible. Suspicion and antagonism seem to be natural 
consequences. James Reston, writing on political viewpoints in the midwest, 
stated that “the business community is flourishing economically and so are 
the farmers, but they are still suspicious, and even hostile to their government 





2. Trussell, C. P., “Real Estate Lobby Put Under Inquiry”, New York Times, April 20, 1950. 

3. See, e.g., Wirth, Louis, “Urbanism.as a Way of Life”, American Journal of Sociology, July, 1938; 
Rose, Arnold, “The Problem of a Mass Society”, Antioch Review, September, 1950; and Simmel, Georg 
(tr. by Kurt H. Wolff), “The Metropolis and Mental Life”, Part V, ch. 4, in The Sociology of Georg 
Simmel (The Free Press, 1950). 
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which they think of as something outside themselves, as a vast, impersonal ‘they’ on 
whom many of the complexities of life are inevitably pinned” 4 

Similarly in economic life, big business and big industry have posed 
problems of democratic control. Here again is the remoteness and the 
tenuous relationship of producer to consumer, of employer to employee and, 
more recently, of labor leader to the worker.® 

The armed services are another case in point whether the mass society is 
well symbolized by the anonymity of rank (one salutes bars, not the person), 
in training “by the number” and above all in the symbol of the “dog tag”. 

The effect of bigness upon the efficiency of group operations has been 
analysed by the Conference Research Project at the University of Michigan. 
A principal finding was that: 


The larger the group the more disruptive it becomes. 

For instance, the correlation between size and number of cliques 
within the group was -77; that between size and the sense of group be- 
longingness felt by the participants was — -44. In the large groups there 


was less —— to talk (r= -80). Restriction of opportunity to talk 
is associated with frustration (r= -52).° 





The complexity and specialization which are concomitants of bigness 
would seem also to preclude a real participation of the citizen in matters 
increasingly technical and beyond his ken. The problems themselves become 
too big and, in desperation, we willingly delegate the job to others.’ 

These times often seem, in our perhaps near-sighted view, particularly 
fraught with dangers. The urgency of decision seems sometimes to preclude 
the pedestrian pace of democratic processes. To assert, in view of these dis- 
turbing changes, that democratic procedures are good, that they must work, 
that we give them our allegiance is scarcely adequate. What is needed, rather, 
is to put these processes to the test to discover if and under what conditions 


and with what techniques they prove more successful than alternative 


processes. ° 

The chance to begin such an appraisal on a small scale was provided when, 
in the fall of 1948, a community discussion program was initiated at Antioch 
College. Its purpose was to involve all members of the community— 
administration, students, faculty and clerical workers—in discussion and for- 
mation of college policies. The remainder of this paper will deal, first, with a 


4. Reston, James, Report in the New York Times, May 22, 1950. Italics mine. 

§. The increased social distance between management and workers is probably attributable in some 
measure to the interposition of union and government agencies. See, on this point, Scott, Jerome F., 
and Homans, George C., “Reflections on the Wildcat Strikes”, American Sociological Review, June, 1947. 

6. Conference Research Project, University of Michigan, Special Report, March, 1950. Mimeo. 

q. bes this point, see Bertrand Russell’s Authority and the Individual (New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1949), p. 76. 

8. President McGregor and his assistant, Irving Knickerbocker, were responsible for the initiation of 
this program. They were recently from M.I.T. where McGregor had been head of the Industrial 
Relations Section; and both had been close to the work of the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 
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brief description of the program; then with certain hypotheses and findings; 
and will conclude with a brief summary. 


THE COMMUNITY DISCUSSIONS 


The program designed to maximize participation in the formulation of 
community policy may best be described as a decentralized town meeting. 
All members of the community were assigned, alphabetically, to small 
groups numbering, at most, 25 people. Minorities like the faculty were 
spread, again randomly, throughout the thirty discussion groups which 
embraced the whole of some 750 persons. Attendance was voluntary, 
ranging, in 1949/50, from 43 per cent to 69 per cent. The scheme of pro- 
cedure for these discussions is described below in five steps. 


1. Initiation 


Any interested persons may request one of four groups to approve 
holding a discussion: 

Administrative Council. 

Community Council. 

Hall Presidents. 

Faculty. 


2. Planning 


Coordinating Committee: 

(a) Schedules discussion. . 

(b) Gathers, writes up and distributes background information. 

(c) Prepares, trains, leaders and reporters. 

(d) With leaders and reporters develops and dry-runs structure and 
questionnaire(s) for discussion. 


3. Holding 


Discussion held in offices, classrooms, and homes throughout campus. 


4. Summarizing 


Questionnaire responses, comments, group members’ appraisals and re- 
porter-observer appraisals summarized by Coordinating Committee 
with help of discussion leaders and reporters. 


5. Referral and Action 


Resource groups work on directives growing out of discussion. Agen- 
cies like Community Council consider outcomes, act at discretion to 
put proposals into action. 


Discussions were conducted in such a way as to encourage free inter- 
change of opinion. The discussion leaders, in their training sessions and in 
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operation took great care to create an atmosphere congenial to the expression 
of variant points of view. The random composition of groups assured diverse 
backgrounds, experiences and judgments. Even the most explosive topics 
such as, e.g., the issue of college policy on race relations, were handled in a 
calm atmosphere of give and take. 

The first discussions dealt with educational objectives. They culminated 
in a general statement of personal, vocational, academic, and social goals 
together with some expression of opinion as to what curricular changes were 
implied in order to achieve them. A brief résumé of commniunity judgments 
emerging from these discussions will give the reader some idea of the range 
of issues dealt with. These included: 1. an expressed preference for a smaller 
—at least no larger—college population; 2. recommendations for more effec- 
tive pooling of job experiences and more adequate integration of the work 
and classroom learning *; 3. reaffirmation of the principles implied in the 
honor system; 4. a judgment against a proposed community union building 
in favor of other building needs (such as a new engineering building, a 
theater and arts building, an adequate library, and married students’ housing); 
5. strong support of the principle of self-help on needed construction pro- 
jects; 6. very slight support (50-9 per cent of 440 respondents) for judicial and 
punitive action taken against certain students by Community Council, and 
approval of an educational-counselling approach through an Advisory 
Board; 7. a request for clarification of powers and of the relationship between 
Community Government and the Administration; 8. support of proposals 
for decentralizing some of Community Council’s responsibilities and for 
establishing a separate judicial agency; 9. strong recommendation for contact 
and experience with students of other religious and racial groups; 10. a pro- 
posal that the Personnel Department make a special effort to place minority 
group students on jobs, and 11. a recommendation that the college should 
explain its non-discriminatory racial policy to employers; 12. approval 
(64°5 per cent of 448 respondents) for a proposal to substitute a Satisfactory- 
Unsatisfactory grading system for the conventional five-letter one. 

This perhaps will serve for a sketch of the program aimed at bridging the 
gap between governors and governed. We have presented it as background 
for the following section, the nub of the report, which deals with attributes 
related to participation in such a program. 


CONCOMITANTS OF PARTICIPATION 


The practical assumption underlying this part of the study was simply 
this: knowing what “kinds” of people (in terms of selected attributes) par- 
ticipate in community affairs, we can marshal our efforts more intelligently 
to enhance the sense of civic responsibility, generally. 





9. Antioch College operates on a work-study program, each student dividing a 46-week school year 
between 20 weeks of academic work and 26 weeks of job experience. 
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We shall heal in wth Sdliouins semapneahe sill he sets or clusters of 
attributes. The first set, dealing with sex, year at college, academic field, 
marital and veteran status falls more or less under the rubric of vital statistics. 
The second cluster relates to academic aptitude and vocational interests; and 
to the influence of friends’ participation. The third set of attributes consists of 
scores on a democratic sentiments inventory, on the Watson-Glaser test of 
critical thinking, and on a coded interview which attempted to get at the 
matter of identification with the community—each of these as related to 
differential participation. 


* * * 


Reflections about this first set of attributes suggest probable concomitants 
of participation. Take sex, for example. While age and sex roles are not 
always defined with precision or clarity in our society, important differences 
in conduct norms are obvious.!° Objectives of male and female in a college 
community differ significantly at several points. Despite the tendency to- 
ward more nearly equal vocational opportunity for women, men are still 
regarded as primary breadwinners. For most men, college is directly related 
to vocational preparation. The pressures of professional societies upon college 
curriculi and the sense of competition for jobs is likely to make the pre- 
scribed academic routine more demanding for men. And male students are 
more likely to major in precisely those fields where such pressures are felt. 
This is simply one aspect of culturally differentiated roles. Thus one might 
expect a greater proportion of men to “stick to their lasts”, foregoing the 
community discussion as extracurricular detours. It is also conceivable that 
women students, more protected and conventional in their rearing, may be 
more conscientious in following formally prescribed patterns—that, e.g., 
they might be more conscientious in attending community discussions 
despite their voluntary nature, feeling it the part of propriety. 

Were there validity in such reasoning, it should follow that records 
would reveal significantly greater proportions of women than of men 
attending the community discussions. On the other hand, one would also 
anticipate that, among the attenders, men would be more active, verbally, 
than women. 

The first of these hypotheses is supported by the data. As Table 1 indi- 
cates, males show consistent under-attendance, females consistent over- 
attendance. This difference persists when marital and veteran status, year at 
college and academic field are held constant. Table 2 shows that these dif- 
ferences are ¢ significant for all but the first of si six discussions during 1949/. 50.12 


10. A very fruitful source of relevant nies is the excellent essay “ Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
“Adjustment of the Individual to his Age and Sex Roles”, American Sociological Review, October, 1942. 
Despite its date, this essay which transforms a vital statistics category into a major axis for personality 
analysis, has been too little followed up. 

11. The reader may wish to bear in mind the subjects of these discussions: for the first two, the issue 
was the proposal for a Community Union Building; for the third discussion, standards and regulations 
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(The initial discussion pulled the highest number of participants; and, as 
Table 2 indicates, none of these attributes were significantly differentiated for 
this discussion. Only when people became more discriminating in their par- 
ticipation could concomitants of participation be filtered out.) As to verbal 
activity among attenders, control of four variables eliminated sex differences 
in participation. ; 

In our preliminary thinking about the year-at-college factor, and its 
relation to participation in the program, we came to feel the significance of 
the person’s social-psychological location in time and space. It seemed sug- 
gestive, not only with reference to year in college; but a with reference to 
marital and veteran status. Pursuing this idea, there seemed to be the follow- 
ing possible categories of people’s orientation and allegiance in time and 
space. 

Past Present Future 


Here a c e 


Elsewhere 6 d Fi 


Now certain of these time-space categories might be expected to include 
people who would resist such innovations as the program of community dis- 
cussions. People falling in other categories might be expected to accept and 
promote such an innovation. Examples will help to make clear our 
expectations. 

In cells a and b we find persons with a commitment to the past; and this 
would be particularly true of faculty. The older Antioch faculty would fall 
into cell a; the later-arrived into cell b. The former would be familiar with 
established routines of administration and teaching in this community; and 
might therefore be expected to resist the introduction of the discussion pro- 
gram. The latter, in general the more recent faculty additions, might also be 
expected to have experience-commitments to behaviors characterizing con- 
ventional academic communities they have known in the recent past: 
although because of their mobility, one might anticipate a greater flexibility 
in encountering new patterns of behavior. 

What, on the other hand, might one expect of the student body? The 
prediction of students’ reaction to the discussion program seemed easiest at or 
near the transition points—i.e., entering and leaving college. It could be 
assumed that Freshmen, most of whom were enjoying relative independence 
for the first time in their lives, would be enthusiastic, receptive, highly in- 
volved in the discussion program. Cut from the past, without an imminent 
future, one would expect these students, along with a fair proportion of the 





—the extent to which community members were supporting common agreements, together with means 
for increasing commitments to these common standards; the fourth discussion, on revision of Com- 
munity Government, particularly shearing Community Council of some of its judicial and punitive 
powers; fifth discussion, on the college’s race relations policy; and the sixth discussion dealing with 
: proposal to substitute a Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory grading system for the conventional A,B,C, 

evice. 
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rest, to fall in the here-and-now c category. Of course, some older students, 
like the faculty, might have allegiances to the past, and would fall into cate- 
gory a. Perhaps more significant is the probability that a large number of 
them would fall into category f as they faced their terminal rites of passage. 
As their major interest in the last year or two becomes focused on the post- 
graduation job, on marriage’or graduate school, here-and-now gives way to 
the future-elsewhere. This should be especially true of veterans who might 
be expected to regard the war years as lost time; and to concentrate with a 
vengeance on the post-graduation job in another community. To this end, 
the here-and-now becomes an incidental, transitory phase. 

Another group of students who are married would perhaps fall into the 
d category. They are physically here; but their major orientation (aside from 
the formal necessities of the educational process) is not toward the “‘here”’ as 
this implies their community, but toward their newly formed families. As 


TABLE 1 SUMMARY OF CHI SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN SELECTED ATTRIBUTES AND ATTENDANCE 
AT SIX COMMUNITY DISCUSSIONS, 1949-1950} 


Attenders 

: Discussion Number 
Attributes | . ; 4 , 6 
| (N=469) (N=337) (N=391) (N=300) (N=342) (N=382) 


} 


Social Science 
Education 
Humanities | 
Physical and 
Biological Science | oO _ = 
Business and 
Engineering 


a 
+ 


>> 
th 
+i¢+ 
- +4 
o+t+ 


| 


Veteran | 
Non-Veteran 


Male 
Female 


+ | 
+ | 
+ | 
+ | 
+ | 
+ | 


Year at Antioch 


lol+t+ +1 
;+i+ +1 
lotI1+ +1 
;+i+ +1 
l+4++ +1 


wv Pwnd a 


| 
| 
| 


Single 
Married 


| + 
| + 
| + 
| + 
| + 
| + 








+ In the body of this table, + indicates that the observed exceeds the expected frequency; —, that the 
observed is less than the expected frequency; and 0, that the expected does not differ from the observed 
frequency by more than °9. 
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TABLE 2 PROBABILITY OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED ATTRIBUTES 
AND ATTENDANCE AT SIX COMMUNITY DISCUSSIONS, 1949-1950 





Attendance | Discussion Number 
and | 
| 








Academic Field | 37 
Veteran Status | +08 
Marital Status | Ir 
Sex | *99 y ‘ ‘ ‘OOI 
Year at Antioch “14 . . . 67 





with the veterans and older students, an extra-, rather than an intra-com- 
munity orientation is implied. In these cases, then, we would predict a lower 
level of interest and participation in the community discussions. 

The hypothesis that, among students, there was an inverse relationship 
between number of years at college and enthusiasm for the discussion pro- 
gram (as indicated by attendance) requires some modification. For the ex- 
tremes, the hypothesis seems to hold—i.e. attendance among Freshmen was 
high, that among fourth and fifth year students low.!* This picture is con- 
sistent, as Table 1 shows; and the differences are statistically significant beyond 
the -o1 level for four of the six discussions (see Table 2 and Table 4). These 
differences, however, do not persist with control of other variables except for 
veterans and those in the “vocational” area (Business Administration and 
Engineering). Thus in so far as these categories include those most future- 
and elsewhere-oriented, our original ideas are validated. In none of the twelve 
tables analysed were there enough married students spread throughout the 
five years to enable a test of their shifts in participation with three other 
variables controlled. 

It should be noted, however, that the fourth and fifth year students who 
did attend community discussions were more verbally active than first and 
second year students. Observation confirms what Table 3 suggests: when they 
did attend, these older students assumed leadership roles. 

As Tables 1 and 2 indicate, the hypothesis that veterans and married 
students would attend community discussions in significantly fewer numbers 
than their counterparts is supported by the first gross analysis of the data. 
But with a refinement of the analysis, holding four variables constant, sig- 
nificant differences appeared between veterans and non-veterans in only two 
cases 18; and in the married-single contrast, no significant differences 
appeared. Thus the separation of factors which would otherwise confound 
our hypothesis reveals that veteran status in itself was not so important as 





12. The normai program at this college is five years: one full, 40-week academic year and four work- 
study or “‘co-op” years. 

13. Third year, single males, in Social Sciences or Education; and second year, single males, in the 
same academic area. 
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TABLE 4° NUMBER OF TIMES STUDENTS IN A GIVEN YEAR CATEGORY 
FELL IN SPECIFIED RANK ORDER OF ATTENDANCE AT 6 
DISCUSSIONS, 1949-50 





Rank Order ‘ 
1st 3rd 4th sth 





2nd Year / 
3rd Year // 

4th Year // 
Seniors //// 


| 
| 

Freshmen | ea 
| 


characteristics related to the sex factor in conditioning attendance. Again it 
should be noted that both veterans and married students who attended dis- 
cussions made significantly more oral contributions than their contrasting 
counterparts. 

In attempting to predict participation in the discussion program for 
people of differing academic interests, four major areas were defined. These 
were the social sciences, the humanities, the vocational area (business 
administration, engineering, advertising), and the natural (physical and 
biological) sciences. 

Casual observation suggests that these areas select students of differing 
interests and attributes. For example, it was felt that people in the natural 
sciences (in contrast with those in other academic fields) would be more 
adept at handling things and mathematical symbols than in handling people 
and verbal symbols. Because of this, because work-time pressures are fairly 
demanding in this area and because it was assumed that the educational goals 
for natural science students would be quite clearly defined in their minds, 
these students were predicted to show least interest in the discussion program. 
(It should be remembered that the community discussions were initiated on 
the topic of educational goals.) 

We were disposed to place the vocational area students next in rank order 
on the assumption that they, too, would feel that their educational goals and 
vocational aims were pretty well fixed; and because in these fields the re- 
quirements on the job tend to be specified in some detail, perhaps leaving less 
room for independent formulation of goals. 

On the other hand, because this program seemed more germane to the 
interest of the social science student, because it involved the pattern of dis- 
cussions familiar to these students, because of their apparent interest in deal- 
ing with people, we placed them in top rank in terms of approval of the 
program. The humanities people, we assumed would fall in second rank 
between social science and the vocational majors. 

Our hypothesis, therefore, stated that indices of interest or participa- 
tion in the program (as indicated by questionnaire responses, records of 
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attendance ol aalil contributions) all: disclose the following sale 
order by academic field: social sciences, humanities, vocational area, and 
natural sciences. 

The evidence requires a revision of this hypothesis. The data reveal the 
consistently greater approval and participation of the social science student; 
the consistent rejection and lower attendance of students in the vocational 
areas. The record of attendance quite consistently places the four fields in the 
following order: social sciences, humanities, physical and biological sciences, 
and the vocational area. 

A chi-square analysis of attendance (low, moderate, high) by these four 
academic areas with four variables controlled yields a statistically significant 
value in only one instance (second year, single, non-veteran, males). How- 
ever, when people in the Humanities or the Physical sciences are thrown 
either into the Social Science and Education category, or into the “Voca- 
tional” category, the probability of the relationship drops below the -o2 level 
in each case. 

The major difference—in attendance and in response on a questionnaire 
—lies between the two extremes, the social science and vocational area 
students. Questionnaire returns also show significantly different responses for 
these two groups on every question asked. 

Again it must be pointed out that, among these students from the 
“vocational” areas who did attend community discussions, a larger number 
than expected fell into the “active” participant category. The same was true 
for Social Science students. (See Table 3.) 

Thus the first part of this study of an attempt to expand participation in 
policy formation suggest the following. A gross analysis of the data indicates 
that attendance consistently exceeding expectation characterized females, 
first and second year students, the unmarried, those not: veterans, and those 
majoring in the Social Science area. But a refinement of the analysis reveals 
that veteran and marital status are in themselves non-indicative. They achieve 
predictive significance only because they are apparently related to sex, year 
at college and major academic field. On the other hand, using verbal activity 
in the discussions as an index of participation, almost the reverse is true. For the 
older students, the veterans, the married and those in the “Vocational” area 
were most frequently heard from and tended to assume leadership roles. 

We turn now to the second cluster of attributes conceivably related to 
participation—indices of academic aptitude and vocational interests; and the 
pattern of participation of students’ friends. 


* * * 


Despite the marked relationship between the possession of certain 
attributes and attendance at community discussions, some possessors of such 
traits did not attend. For example, among 67 first and second year girls in the 
fields of education and the social sciences there were 17 non-attenders at 
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the first community discussion of 1949-50. Clearly, some knowledge of the 
difference between attenders and non-attenders, all of whom had the same 
attributes, would be useful. Hence a comparison was made of first and second 
year girls who had attended the first community discussion with all of their 
statistically similar sisters who did not attend.1* Thus sex and year at college 
were held constant. At the same time, marital and veteran status were ex- 
cluded as variables. Field choice was left open, being somewhat tentative and 
haphazard, particularly among freshmen. The control of sex may be pre- 
sumed to have eliminated some of the variable nature of field choice. 

Four possible characteristics which might differentiate these groups, re- 
vealing concomitants of participation, were investigated. First, it seemed 
likely that these two groups ws differ in verbal skill—a feeling of ease and 
confidence in talking with others. Discarding scores of verbal skills on a 
written level (as, e.g., the verbal comprehension, reading and artificial lan- 
guage scores on the Yale EIR Aptitude battery), the “persuasive” 
score on the Kuder Preference Inventory was chosen. A high score in this 
area would indicate an interest in occupations such as those of a buyer, 
lawyer, public relations counsel, advertising agent or salesman.1* Interest in 
this area might indicate expectation of success in a verbal, persuasive role. 

Second, it seemed that an interest in people and a service orientation 
(community-mindedness) might be a factor at work influencing discussion 
attendance. Here again, the Kuder Preference Record was used—this time 
the “Social Service’ score. 

A third idea to be explored grew out of an analysis of differences in 
academic standing, done on attendance data from the first year’s discussions 
(1948-1949). Table 5 summarizes the findings.!* 


TABLE 5 DIFFERENTIAL ATTENDANCE AT COMMUNITY DISCUSSIONS BY 
ACADEMIC STANDING, PERIOD 3, 1949 


Cumulative 
Average 


(X) 
Non-Attenders (N = 32) 2°74 
Moderate Attenders (N = 39) 2:89 o= "37 


Consistent Attenders (N = 77) 2°99 o= "34 





14. The writer is grateful for the very competent contribution made to this part of the study by 
Miss Adelle Guy. 

15. Science Research Association, Manual for Kuder Preference Record (1946, Chicago). The Kuder 
Preference Record is an interest (not an aptitude) inventory, identifying nine independent areas of 
interest: mechanical, artistic, computational, scientific, persuasive, literary, musical, social service, and 
clerical. The Kuder provides an objective check on students’ expressed interests. 

16. The categories for participants in Table 5 were defined as follows. Those who had been discussion 
leaders or reporters in at least two of the four discussions in Period III, 1949, and who had attended all 
of them were regarded as “invariable” or “regular attenders”’. Students who had attended three or four 
of the discussions (excluding leaders and reporters) were called “occasional attenders”. The ‘“‘non- 


attenders” included all those who did not sign up for these discussions and on whom there was no record 
of attendance. 
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While the difference between any two contiguous categories is not 
statistically significant, the difference between Non-Attenders and Con- 
sistent-Attenders yields a t of 3°3 significant at the -101 level. 

In the study of first and second year females, cumulative averages were 
not available for the freshmen. To avoid leaving out the large freshman 
group, O’Rourke and Ohio State Academic Aptitude scores were used for 
both the first and second year groups as another measure of academic 
aptitude. 

Finally, since friends could well be an important influence on participa- 
tion, either from the point of view of social pressure, or as contributing to a 
bandwagon effect, the participation of the friends of each girl was considered. 
Data were available listing, for each girl, the persons most frequently associ- 
ated with. To obtain the information for judging the influence of friends on 
discussion attendance, it was necessary to check the participation or non- 
participation of the friends listed for each girl in the project and to construct 
an index of friends’ participation.’ 

A summary of these data is presented in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 A CONTRAST OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF FRESHMEN 
AND SECOND YEAR STUDENTS, ATTENDING AND NOT 
ATTENDING A DISCUSSION ON THE PROPOSED COMMUNITY 
UNION BUILDING, SEPTEMBER 27, 1949 


Item of Attenders Non-Attenders 
Contrast = -SmX nN xX ‘SD. 


Kuder 

“Persuasive” . . 45 62°8 31°0 . Not Significant 
Kuder “Social 

Service” . . 45 "O 31°7 . (5% level = 1°9) 
Ohio State 

Academic 

Aptitude 104 45 . Significant at -o1 level 
O’Rourke 104 . 45 . Significant at -02 level 
Index of Friends’ 

Participation 91 . . 38 . . . Significant at -o5 level 


Level of Significance 


eee 


These data suggest several things. Despite its statistical uncertainty, the 
relationship between the Kuder “‘Social Service” scores and discussion attend- 





17. The method for measuring the participation of friends was as follows. Persons most frequently 
associated with were taken from ratings independently done by two persons in each hall unit. Disagree- 
ments were discarded. In some cases the rater knew of no particular friends. This was recorded as “‘no 
information’’, as were those for whom the rater said ‘“‘mixed with everyone in the hall’’. In general, 
raters listed two or three friends; but in a few cases six or seven were given. In these cases, only the first 
four names were used. After recording the friends’ names, each name in turn was checked with the 
attendance records for the discussion on the community union building. To aid in handling the data, 
participating friends were marked +, non-participants, —. For each subject, the algebraic sum of her 
friends’ scores gave her an index-of-friends’-participation. Thus if she had three friends, two of whom . 
attended and one of whom did not, the index would be +1. 
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ance is suggestive. This relationship probably involves factors similar to those 
working in the relatively large attendance of social science majors. Indeed, 
choice of field is probably a more valid measure of interest in social situations 
and problems than answers on an interest inventory. 

The relationship between high cumulative average and attendance is sup- 
ported when we use such measures of academic aptitude as the O’Rourke 
and the Ohio State tests. Several possible explanations suggest themselves. 
Conceivably the more competent students might be those who mostreadily 
perceive the ideological implications of broad-based participation in policy 
formulation. Or, to put it differently, perhaps a sensitive response to civic 
responsibility is related to high level academic performance. It is also possible 
that such students feel more free to invest time in what might be regarded 
as an extra-curricular indulgence, than do students with lesser academic 
competence. 

Finally, the relationship between one’s own.attendance and that of one’s 
friends seems clear. People with similar interests tend to be friends and to do 
similar things—including participation in discussions. Friends exert social 
pressure upon one another. Knowledge of what one’s own group is doing 
gives an impression of universality and promotes the bandwagon effect. 

The index of friends’ participation may also bear relationship to the 
academic aptitude scores. Similarity in academic aptitude is probably an 
important factor in the selection of friends. It is probably true that in an 
academic community the Ohio State and O’Rourke scores would be similar 
for friends. The relationship between academic aptitude scores and the index 
of friends’ participation may be as great as that between these factors and 
attendance at discussions. 


* EE * 


Finally we turn to a third set of factors which, we hypothesized, would 
be related to level of participation in the discussion program. The three 
factors we shall treat are: 1. conception of the democratic process; 2. critical 
thinking; and 3. identification with the community. Before discussing tests 
_of the hypotheses let us report on the thinking which lay behind them. 

Obviously it was felt thet active, first-hand participation in solving the 
policy problems of a community would be related to a certain conception of 
democracy, to critical thinking and to identification with the community. 
Now to modify the term participation by the adjective active may seem redun- 
dant. One can hardly take part in social intercourse without being active. 
The kind of activity necessarily involved in participation is that which Mead 
stresses in Mind, Self and Society: the repeated other-identification as the only 
way in which one can: meaningfully interpret the other’s words, grasp his 
perceptions and thereby govern one’s responses. Indeed, even if these re- 
sponses are internalized, the process may well be thought of as active. Thus 
the gloating miser whom Cooley used as an illustration may be thought of 
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as actively engaged in a social process; even though the person over whose 
deprivation he gloats may be nothing but a mental image.!® 

But we are thinking of the term, not only in reference to this imaginary 
give and take; but to the bodily presence and to visible or audible participa- 
tion. The question then arises, what are the concomitants of such participa- 
tion; and if the solid reality of social life inheres in the images in terms of 
which we deal with one another, what difference does it make whether or 
not the interacting persons are visibly and audibly in one another's presence? 
Reflection will suggest several ways in which personal involvement in such 
a face-to-face situation as a discussion group might be expected to entail 
consequences other than those of merely internalized social intercourse. 

First, internalized social intercourse is likely to revolve about self-concern 
or status anxiety when there is no socially available situation in which the 
status drive may discharge itself. Lacking a set of operations in which he can 
demonstrate his capacities, contribute to the job to be done or the problem 
to be solved, the person is left to construct—uneasily, or perhaps in fear or 
rebellion—the wishes and would-be’s of his relationship with others. When 
on the other hand he operates—is active—in the corporeal presence of those 
whom he “images” he is coerced into an other-than-self orientation. There 
is a job to be done, a solution to be found. Undue digression or self-centered 
detours delay accomplishment of the job. The difference, in short, is that 
between acting un-responsibly and with reference to matters primarily of 
self-concern in contrast to action directed toward a collective problem under 
pressure from others to play a responsible part in solving it. 

A second consequence of active rather than passive or internalized par- 
ticipation lies in the fact that making a commitment in a group setting makes 
failure to carry through less tolerable for the person. It is much easier to 
change one’s mind privately than publicly. One is reluctant to define himself 
in others’ eyes as irresolute, vacillating or unfaithful to a pledge. There is 
self-coercion in commitment to a group or to its decision. More positively, 
it may be suggested that-one is more willing to carry through on a decision 
when he feels he has shared in making it.1® 

Third, active participation in the sense of bodily presence and shared 
work or play implies the continual rectification of perception. This is lacking 
with the absence of the “instruments” of rectification, the other with whom 
the imaginary intercourse is being carried on. Perceptions may be corrected, 
at best, only within the range of our limited experience with or of the 
person. Thus a later experience may modify an earlier impression. In the face 


18. See Cooley, Charles Horton, Human Nature and the Social Order (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1902), p. ISI et seq. 

19. For evidence on this point, see Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change”, Readings in 
Social Psychology, ed. by Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1947), part VII, ch. 4; also R. Lippitt and R. K. White, ““An Experimental Study of Leadership 
and Group Life”, Ibid., part VII, ch. 3. Note also the theory lying behind self-surveys, discussed in 
“Community Self-Surveys: An Approach to Social Change”, Journal of Social Issues, Spring, 1949. 
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to face situation, however, a misapprehension, misconception, or misinter- 
pretation is susceptible to prompt “correction”. Successive exposures bring 
successively closer approximations to the “reality’’. It is as though firing at a 
target: the muzzle wavers about as one tries to draw a bead on the bull’s eye. 
When the wavering slackens and the sight comes to rest on the target’s 
center, the trigger is pulled. When distance characterizes interpersonal rela- 
tionships, the possible margin of error increases. Without the rectifying check 
of observable conduct, stereotypes emerge. Decisions may be made on the 
basis of limited experience and in terms, therefore, of an oversimplification 
of the situation. “An important by-product of [active] participation . . . is 
the reduction of stereotypes.” 2° 

A fourth concomitant of active participation, we reasoned, is a continual 
expansion of perception. The active participant member of a group seeking 
the solution of a problem is inevitably exposed to variant and often anti- 
thetical points of view. The range of alternatives is likely to be much greater 
than that which might be deduced from any single person’s necessarily 
limited experiences. The person’s insights are therefore likely to be deepened 
or broadened. Various proposals must be heard, the evidence for each 
weighed, while final judgments must at least appear to be suspended prior to 
decision. An acceptable solution of the problem will be one which yields 
most satisfaction to group members having differing viewpoints. 

Fifth, in the course of such a sharing of views, there can be established 
incontrovertibly the existence or degree of consensus on a given issue. Re- 
peatedly, small groups within a community project personal dissatisfactions 
or personal aims upon the total group, often speaking cavalierly as repre- 
sentatives of “community feeling’. Such allegations are often calculated to 
condemn current conduct and norms. Hence they can be very unsettling to 
the community which requires a minimum core of agreements on objectives 
and means of attaining them.?! When persons in the face to face situation 
express themselves on an issue, the ambiguities of distance and private specu- 
lation are reduced; and the divisive effect of those who purport to speak on 
behalf of the community is eliminated. If what was contended by a few turns 
out to be true, it gains the less divisive character of a general problem; if not, 
the values of the community are reaffirmed. 

A sixth point may be made, especially relevant to the discussion method 
of handling community issues. Stability of social organization does not in- 
here merely in general allegiance at one point in time to a set of norms. 





20. Allport, Gordon, “The Psychology of Participation”. Psychological Review, 1945, Vol. $2, p. 124. 
This excellent summary of research findings on the significance of participation should be better known 
among educators and those concerned with the buttressing of democratic processes. 

21. On this point, Kluckhohn and Leighton write: ‘‘A stable social structure prevails only so long as 
the majority of individuals in the society find enough satisfactions both in the goals socially approved 
and in the institutionalized means of attainment to compensate them for the constraints which ordered 
social life inevitably imposes upon uninhibited response to impulse.” The Navaho, p. 217 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1947). 
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Perhaps this nie ollie shee snuiibione ae ieoheians Bat ches as in the 
contemporary community, contact and communication are inevitable, senti- 
ments shift constantly, protest groups provide a chronic challenge to accus- 
tomed ways. When these conditions prevail, the stability of a community 
depends upon its ability to redefine promptly and perhaps frequently, its ends 
and means. Lacking the mechanism for such redefinition, lacking clear-cut 
channels for social change, the community perpetuates confusion, cross pur- 
poses, dissension. It lays itself open to the unverifiable contentions of a small 
minority. It is vulnerable to the dominance of a political minority. Although, 
as Bierstedt has pointed out, the majority may play an important role in the 
informal organization of community life, it is likely to have no channels 
through which its views may be expressed. The problem is “. . . to make a 
social majority the equivalent of a political majority”.?* Typically, the social 
mechanics necessary to achieve this end do not exist. Instead, we are more 
likely to find the formal political organization upon occasion representing a 
minority point of view, yet contending that it speaks or acts on behalf of the 
people. Thus the politburo speaks only for the people and their interests. 
Party candidates speak omnisciently of what they know the American 
people want. However much deference is accorded the voice of the people 
as vox dei, it is sometimes a weak and seldom-consulted voice. Yet as Wirth 
points out in his discussion of the mass society, 


If the spokesmen in any group are to know whom they are speaking 
for they must be able to assess how strong or enduring the interests are 
that they profess to represent, and whether, indeed, the groups for which 
they speak are at all interested in the issue.?* 


Typically, we seem to have relied on other methods of inducing social 
change. There have been the unforeseen consequences of technological 
change—unforeseen, that is, in terms of general understanding of their con- 
sequences and legislation to cushion the shock of a transition period. There 
have been the unofficial organizations which set examples ultimately assimi- 
lated by the formal governing structure. Thus welfare agencies, private 
businesses, social movements explore and test solutions to problems, later 
pressed upon state and federal governments. Another method, born of the 
inflexible dominance of the governors and the felt needs of the governed is 
that of revolution. It seems to be characterized by a period of smoldering 
incubation, sudden violence, one-dimensional thinking with categories set up 


22. Bierstedt, Robert, “The seteiege: of Majorites” , American Sociological Review, December, 1948. 
He also notes that “*. . . cultural integration is a function of the size of the majority which conforms 
to a single set of patterns, which subscribe to the same myths, and which aspires to attain the same societal 
goals. When this majority is large, the culture is integrated, no matter how extensively the society is 
stratified. When it is small, the culture lacks integration. When it dissolves into competing minorities, 
all vestiges of integration disappear.” This statement describes a state of integration or organization, but 
does not suggest the conditions for getting that way or remaining that way. 

23. Wirth, Louis, “‘Consensus and Mass Communication,” American Sociological Review, February, 
1948. 
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in terms of discrete, dichotomous antitheses and, finally, a failure to realize 
many of the revolutionary aspirations. 

All of these methods of social change are inordinately slow in view of the 
dynamics of current living. None of them meets the democratic requirements 
of general participation in determining objectives and the general ground 
rules for achieving them. None of these processes provides the broadening or 
deepening of perception mentioned above. Each of them, because it grows 
out of partial interests, is likely to substitute them for the general interest. 
The proponents of change will disregard variant views and interests, tending 
to oversimplify the problem of change and to talk in terms of tabloids. 
Finally, solutions based upon these change processes will be, in varying 
degrees, inadequate because of failure to grasp the complexity of the 
situation to which the remedy is to be applied. 

What we are saying here, then, is what Maclver has expressed in very 
general terms in this sentence. 


“The solidarity of a community depends not on the absence of dif- 
ferences within it, but rather on the absence of certain barriers to the 
liberation and the consequent modification or adjustment of these 
differences.” *4 


More specifically, effective community organization depends upon the 
existence of an accepted and readily available system of social change which 
may be promptly initiated and participated in by any citizen. Such a pattern 
of participation would seem to have many advantages over the alternative 
processes listed above. 


In this world of uncertainties and half lights the only hope of the 
people is that they have access to all opinions, can choose as best they are 
qualified to choose, and can change their minds if they find out that they 
have erred.?5 


Thus it was argued that the more highly participant would be exposed to 
the comparison and evaluation of a wider range of opinions. It was assumed 
that a policy judgment embracing this diversity would be more adequate 
than one which risks the oversight over certain viewpoints or experiences. 
Similarly it was contended that a judgment embracing variant considerations 
would be more likely to achieve general support; and therefore would be 
administratively enforceable. We reasoned that the more broadly involved 
community members would be likely to sense these theoretical advantages of 
general participation in community affairs (particularly, in this case, the com- 
munity discussions); and would therefore perceive policy formation based 
upon the exchange of me hema as more efficient than other aoensiions, 


a Maclver, Robert M., Sete: A Textbook of Sociology (Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1940), 
p- 16 

25. _ Robert M., The Ramparts We Guard (Macmillan, New York, 1950), p. 33- 
U 
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despite the apparently slow and circuitous method. If this were so, then an 
index of participation should discriminate between alternative views of the 
democratic process on a continuum ranging from leader-reliance to the 
demand that all citizens participate in policy formation. 

The instrument used in getting at perceptions of the democratic process 
was an adaptation of the much longer Democratic Sentiments Inventory 
developed by Mr. David Jenkins at the University of Michigan.** It included 
such questions as the following. 


Does it help in clarifying your ideas to discuss them in a group? 

Do you feel that since most of us are amateurs on most issues, group 
discussion of problems tends to become a sharing of ignorance? 

Is there any point in discussing a problem when there’s no authority 
—at least a highly trained person—available to give his best judgment? 

Do you think that in a large organization like this, it’s best for the 
Community Manager or an administrative officer to decide by himself 
the main items for the agenda of meetings? 

Do democratic techniques—like committee work, or community 
discussions which try to get at grass-roots sentiments—strike you as 
being sometimes inefficient? 


The fifteen questions were administered in an interview, with open- 
ended responses recorded on individual discs. They were rated independently 
by four scorers on a five point always-to-never continuum. High scores 
indicated a preference for decisions made via group discussion. 

These scores, from a representative sample of the community (N = 115), 
were related to 1. attendance and 2. participation in the community dis- 
cussion program, 3. time spent in all extra-class activities except study, and 
4. time spent in civic activities. Certain of the results are summarized in 
Table 7. Taking as an example columns one and two and rows one and two 
in Table 7, we see that among all respondents and among all males, there was 
a positive relationship, significant at the -o1 level, between attendance and 
participation in community discussions on the one hand, and confidence in 
group decision on the other. Similarly, in columns three and four, row one, 
a positive relationship was found between relative activity—time spent—in 
extraclass affairs (measured in units of 0-25) and scores on the democratic 
sentiments interview. All the indicated relationships are positive. 

Thus there is support for the hypothesis where N is large. Above an N of 
50, the regular discussion attenders, the more active participants at the dis- 
cussions, and those spending more time in total extra-class activities or in 
intra~-community civic activities—such people tend to perceive the demo- 
ctatic process as one which properly relies upon the pooled judgments of all 





26. Correlation of split-half scores yielded an r = -87. Rank ordering respondents’ scores by deciles 
and relating them to faculty ratings (on the continuum mentioned above) yielded a rank order coefficient 
of +57. 

















processes. 
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normal members of the community. The non-participant, on the contrary, 
tends to be leader-reliant and less convinced of the efficiency of democratic 


MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FOUR INDICES OF 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS AND PERCEPTION OF 





THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 






































Categories of Respondents Indices of Participation 
by Year at Antioch, Attendance Participation Total Intra-Community 
Sex and Major Academic | at Community in Discussions Extra-class Civic 
Field | Discussions Attended Activities Activities 
| 
| N = 109 N= 84 N= 109 N= 109 
X? = 22 X2 = 21°5 r= °25 r= °35 
All Respondents | d/f = 6 d/f= 6 p< ol p< ‘or 
| p< ‘or p < ‘or 
ver aes } ah itantjcistanocineay ca ieionbindeh ich Recetas 
N = 67 N= 45 N = 67 N = 67 
Males | X®= 24:5 X?2 = 22°6 r= +30 r= +30 
| d/f = 6 d/f= 6 OS >p> or 0s >p>-o1 
p< ‘or p< ‘or 
Females | Xx rg X2 = 4:4 r= 13 r= +43 
| d/f= 4 d/f= 4 Not Sig. p< ‘or 
| Not Sig Not Sig 
si eB a Lia ——| 2 
| N= 52 N= 31 N= 52 N = 52 
X? = 20°5 X? = 17:4 r= °30 r= *30 
Upperclass Males | d/f=6 d/f= 6 05> p>-o1 -0s>p>-or 
| p<-or p< or 
{ ee ae 
| 
| N= 21 N= 18 N= 21 N= 21 
X?= 5:0 X38 = 3-1 r= -18 r= -°s1 
Upperclass Females d/f= 2 d/f= 4 Not Sig. 05 > p> ‘or 
05 > p> ‘ol Not Sig. 
N= 18 N= Is N= 18 N= 18 
Male Social Science and Educa- X?= 18 X= °5 r= ‘06 r= °03 
tion majors d/f= 4 d/f= 2 Not Sig. Not Sig. 
Not Sig Not Sig 
Male Humanities, Business N= 49 N = 30 N= 49 N= 49 
Administration, Engineering, X? = 27°1 X?2= 15:8 r= "34 f= +35 
Physical and Biological d/f = 6 d/f= 6 05> p> ‘ol -°02>p>-o1 
: Science majors | p< ‘or 02 > p> ‘or 
N= 19 N= 17 N= 19 N= 19 
Female Social Science and X? = 4°8 X? = -2 r= 27 r= -42 
Education majors | d/fe=2 d/f= 2 Not Sig. ‘Io> p> -05 
- | 05 > p> ‘or Not Sig 
| — | 
2 Female Humanities, Business | N = 23 Ne&= 22 N = 23 N = 23 
' Administration, Engineering, | X?= 2-7 X?2 = 8-9 r= ‘08 r= °50 
: Physical and Biological | d/f=4 d/f= 4 Not Sig ‘05 > p> ‘or 
Science majors | Not Sig. 05 > p> ‘or 
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It will be observed that there tends to be a stronger relationship between 
participation and a “democratic” orientation among all males, than among 
all females; and among all upperclass males than among all upperclass 
females. This contrast is not seen among freshmen males and females. A 
plausible explanation might be that this reveals a contrast between conven- 
tion and conviction. First year students tend to be high level participants, as 
do women. Whether this is due to initial enthusiasm, a sense of propriety or 
to other factors we can only speculate. What is clear, however, is that for 
such groups, the lesser variability of the participation index reduces the sig- 
nificance of the relationship to differing perceptions of the democratic pro- 
cess. On the other hand, it seems reasonable to assume that with upperclass 
students and perhaps among those outside the social science area, participa- 
tion is more likely to be based upon the conviction of value in the process of 
community discussion and other selected ampus activities. Or to put it 
another way, if members of certain groups tend to accept all activities while 
others select with more discrimination, it is among the latter group that we 
may expect the relationship between participation and perception of the 
democratic process to show up. 

A second hypothesis was based upon the kind of argument presented 
above. Active participation in the sense of shared work or play implies 
continual give and take; and incidentally, the continual rectification of per- 
ception. The other can thus be seen as the instrument of changed perception. 
The person is exposed to differing points of view. Various proposals for 
problem-solution must be heard, the evidence for each weighed. Casual 
observations derived from idiosyncratic experience and adduced as the basis 
for a point of view are likely to be challenged by equally authentic contrary 
observations. Thus the influence of uncontrolled variables may become more 
apparent; and we come closer to the scientific objective of controlled 
observation. In short, scientific thinking is related to such a communication 
of diverse points of view as was made possible by the program of community 
discussions. The hypothesis actually tested was that the index of total extra- 
class participation would be positively related to scores on the Watson-Glaser 
test of critical thinking.®’ 

As will be seen from Table 8, there seems to be support for the hypothesis 
on subscores II and IV (drawing inferences and recognition of assumptions); 
but subscores I and III are unrelated to the amount of time spent in extra- 
class activities. 

Judgments based on an independent study of this instrument lend more 


27. Watson, Goodwin, and Glaser, Edward M., The Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Thinking (World 
Book Co., 1943). In the manual of directions, the authors state that ‘‘measures of reliability will be given 
in a later edition of this manual” (p. 3). This instrument was validated in terms of the responses of a 
jury of 15 persons deemed especially competent in the area of critical thinking. It also discriminated 
between two groups of students in agreement with their teacher’s grading (r = -69). 

Levels of attendance and participation in the community discussions were also related to an index of 
critical thinking derived from coded responses toa short set of open-ended questions posedin aninterview 
situation. Where N > $0, -10 > p> ‘05. 
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TABLE 8 CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RELATION OF WATSON-GLASER 
SUB-SCORES TO TOTAL PARTICIPATION INDEX FOR 146 
STUDENTS, 1949-50 





Index of Sub-Score I. Generalizations Sub-Score II. Inferences 
Total Activity 6-10 11-15 16-20 Total | 21-30 31-40 41-50 Total 








— 12 through — 7 7 7 
— 6 through — 1 56 56 
othrough 5 81 81 

6 through 11 a 2 


Total 146 - 
X? = 38, d/f= 6, p=-70 | X*= 199, d/f= 6, p<-or 











Index of | Sub-Score III. Discrimination | Sub-Score IV. Recognition of 
Total Activity | of Arguments Assumptions 
O-10 II-I5 16-20 Total 





— 12 through — 7 2 7 
— 6 through — 1 28 13 56 
othrough 5 $2 81 

6 through 11 I I 2 


Total 85 45 146 
X?= 3:3, d/f= 6:80 >p>°70| X?= 23-3, d/f= 6, p< -o1 














significance to these findings.®* In the summer of 1951, the American Council 
on Education sponsored a workshop on tests measuring the outcomes of 
general education. In connection with the job of designing tests of critical 
thinking, a sub-committee of teachers of logic set up criteria and rated cur- 
rently used tests—among them, the Watson-Glaser. Of the four sections of 
the Watson-Glaser, two received the committee’s lowest rating on validity. 
These were sections I and III. They found that the discriminating power of 
the test was reduced, in these sections, by the fact that information needed to 
respond correctly was too generally known. In the light of this finding, the 
statistically significant relationship between level of participation and scores 
on sections II and IV of the Watson-Glaser (and the lack of such relationships 
on sections I and III) carries more weight. 

The final concomitant of participation with which we were concerned 
was identification with the community. The argument was that participation 
in community affairs is related to a broader concern for the general welfare. 
It was contended that such participation is related to an other-than-self 





28. The following statements are based upon the report of the subcommittee entitled “Factors to be 
Considered in Evaluation of Tests of Critical Thinking”. Dittoed report, August 25, 1950. 
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orientation. In contrast with internalized or clique-focussed social inter- 
course, collaborative problem-solution in the presence of others tends to 





TABLE 9 MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FIVE INDICES OF 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS AND IDENTIFICATION 
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turn attention from matters primarily of self-concern to those of group 
concern. 

Five questions were asked during the recorded interviews in an attempt 
to get at the extent of the respondent’s identification with the community. 
These open-ended questions were such as the following. 


You're aware, of course, of the fact that people in the barracks pay 
the same rental as those living in Birch . . . What would your reaction be 
to the charging of different rentals geared into the differences in housing 
facilities provided for students—that is, the student having the poorer 
housing would pay less rental. 

Some students with strong political convictions try periodically— 
especially around the time of national elections—to put those convictions 
into action. They ring doorbells, distribute campaign literature, try to 
influence people . . . in neighboring cities. What's your feeling about this 
kind of activity? Do you consider it a good thing to do? A bad thing to 
do? Or a matter of indifference? Why? 

If you had a friend with interests very similar to yours, do you think 
you would be likely to recommend this place to him? Why or why not? 
For all 5 years? 


Responses were scored on a five-point scale, ranging from the self-con- 
cerned, self-gratifying response to those which clearly demonstrated primary 
concern for community welfare. 

The data of Table 9 do not lend much support to our hypothesis. How- 
ever, we can say that where N was large, there appeared to be a significant 
relationship between level of participation in community discussions and 
sensitivity to the needs of others. This relationship seems to hold for smaller 
categories of respondents like males who are selective participants in com- 
munity affairs. It does not hold for freshmen and females—two categories 
which may include a large proportion of conventional participants. 


SUMMARY 


We have described a program designed to encourage grass-roots partici- 
pation in policy formation in a college community. In connection with this 
program, research was undertaken to discover, among other things, those 
attributes which are concomitants of participation. Such knowledge would 
help us to explain resistance to, and acceptance of, the program. It would 
also provide leads for modifying the program so as to appeal to a greater 
number of community members. 

In so far as attendance at community discussions is an index of participa- 
tion, we can conclude with some assurance that the program draws its 
greatest support from females, from young (single) non-veterans, and from 
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students in the social science area. In contrast, those making the most numer- 
ous contributions at the community discussions were upperclassmen, males, 
veterans, married students, and those majoring in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and business administration. It seems likely that this differential is 
related to the time-space orientation discussed above, to differing sex roles, 
to time pressures and to differing professional and vocational pressures 
reflected in higher education. 

In addition, it seems clear that the participants in this program are char- 
acterized by higher academic records and competence than non-participants. 
The fact that participants score higher in social service interests on the Kuder 
Preference Record ties in with the high level participation of social science 
majors. Conceivably, these facts taken together with the differentials in 
academic aptitude, might indicate a finer appreciation of the ideological 
implications of broad-based participation in the formulation of policy. 

The positive relationship between a person’s participation and that of his 
friends was also revealed. 

We have seen that, where N is sufficiently large, levels of participation 
discriminate between alternative views of the democratic process, ranging 
from leader-reliance to a confidence in group decision. Those more confident 
in policy formulation based upon discussion by all members of the com- 
munity tended to be more participant. Those having a leader-administrator- 
expert orientation tended to be less participant. 

The significant positive relationship between level of participation and 
scores on a test of critical thinking suggest that certain important educational 
outcomes may be related to these discussion processes. 

Finally, although the results are not clear cut, there is slight evidence that 
a concomitant of active participation is identification with the community 
in contrast to a self-centered, self-gratifying orientation. 
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THE ANCHORAGE OF OPINIONS 
IN FACE-TO-FACE GROUPS: 


HAROLD B. GERARD 





What determines whether evidence relevant to beliefs or opinions will be 
acceptable to an individual? A complete answer to this question will have to 
refer to a broad range of determinants. It is possible, as a first step, to con- 
struct a classificatory scheme of such determinants concerning which a 
systematic theory can be developed. 

As a first major subdivision, we would do well to distinguish between 
those determinants that are “internal” to the individual and those that are 
“external”. Internal determinants include characteristics of a given indivi- 
dual’s personality and perceptual apparatus. Thus, selection, rejection, and 
distortion of evidence occur in accordance with the individual’s needs and/or 
perceptual processes. External determinants consist of the compelling power 
of the evidence, per se, and that which derives from characteristics of the 
individual’s relationship to the source of evidence. When the evidence con- 
cerns objects or events to which the individual has direct access, accept- 
ability will be determined by the compelling power of the evidence itself. If, 
however, the source of evidence is other persons, acceptability will be deter- 
mined both by the compelling quality of the evidence and also by that which 
derives from the relationships that exist between the individual and these 
other persons. We shall call social sources of evidence, “other-person 
referents’. 

Among “other-person referents” a meaningful distinction can be made 
between what we shall call “prestige referents’ and “‘social referents”. 

In past social-psychological research, a prominent place has been given to 
studying the effects of prestige referents upon an individual’s opinion (1, 7). 
In two recent laboratory experiments (4, 5), findings indicate that the 





1. The writer wishes to thank Dr. Leon Festinger for valuable suggestions and criticisms, Thanks are 
also due to Dr. Dorwin Cartwright, Dr. John R. P. French, Jr., and Dr. Alvin Zander for reading and 
criticizing the manuscript, and to Mr. Curtis H. Barker and Mr. Harry A. Burdick for technical assistance 
in the laboratory. The research was conducted under contract with the Office of Naval Research 
(N6-onr-232, Task Order II). The experiment is part of a research program in social communication 
at the Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan. 
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presence of experts in a group will affect the subjective validity with which 
other members hold their opinions. We can infer from the findings of this 
research that, other things being equal, the greater the prestige of the source 
of evidence, the more readily will that evidence be accepted. 

What we mean by “social referents” may be clarified by examining a 
recent article by Merton and Kitt (8)? in which the authors attempt to 
integrate a number of findings reported i in The American Soldier (10) all 
under the rubric of what they call “reference group theory”. They use the 
term “reference group” in a very broad sense to refer to any grouping of 
individuals such as whites, Negroes, married soldiers, members of the same 
platoon, etc., to which an individual may refer for evidence in support or in 
the formation of his opinions. This coincides with what we shall here call 
“social referents”. Four types of social referents can be distinguished: 1. a 
class of persons (non face-to-face) of which the individual is not a member, 
2. a class of persons (non face-to-face) of which the individual is a member, 
3. a face-to-face group of which the individual is not a member, and 4. a 
face-to-face group of which the individual is a member. Social psychologists 
have dealt primarily with the last category. 

The task of theory construction has to do with when and how these 
various determinants will affect the acceptability of evidence. The degree to 
which external determinants, singly or in combination, will be operative 
will depend upon characteristics of the referents and upon characteristics of 
the relationships that exist between the individual and the referents he may 
utilize. 

In the experiment to be reported, we are interested in a small segment of 
this complex, namely, the effect of the characteristics of some relationships 
that may exist between the individual and a face-to-face referent of which 
he is a member. 

It has been shown that the more attracted an individual is to a group, the 
more concerned will he be with the opinions of other members about issues 
which are important to that group and the more subject to modification will 
be his opinions about these issues (2, 9). That is to say, the more attracted an 
individual is to a group, the more acceptable will be evidence offered by 
other group members. Since what other members do or say affects his 
opinions, we may say that his opinions are “anchored” in that group. Pre- 
sumably, this anchorage provides the individual with a certain degree of sup- 
port for his opinions, and hence, a certain degree of attendant subjective 
validity. 

The following hypotheses concern the individual's poles to a face- 
to-face referent: 

1. The greater the attractiveness of a group for an indivtiboal, the more 
— will he be to refer a belief or — to that a" This, of course, 





2. Their discussion is based primarily on the work of Hyman (6). 
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assumes that these beliefs or opinions are in some way related to the activities 
of the group. 

2. The greater the amount of agreement by others in the group with his 
opinion, the greater will be the support the individual receives, and hence, 
the greater will be the attendant subjective validity with which he holds that 
belief or opinion. That is, the more supporting the evidence offered, the 
greater will be his attendant subjective validity. 

In order to test our hypotheses, face-to-face groups were created in the 
laboratory. Attraction to the group and the amount of opinion agreement on 
a discussion problem were varied. In order to determine the degree of sub- 
jective validity engendered by the experimental conditions, each subject was 
subsequently exposed to a test situation during which his opinion was chal- 
lenged by a paid participant. We attempted to keep both attraction to the 
paid participant and the intensity of the challenge constant. Attraction to the 
referent was manipulated with the purpose of inducing greater attraction to 
the referent than to the paid participant for half of the subjects, and greater 
attraction to the paid participant than to the referent for the other half. 
Derivations from our hypotheses were made concerning the behavior of 
subjects in the test situation. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


General Experimental Setting 


The sixty-eight male subjects used in this experiment were volunteers 
from undergraduate classes at the University of Michigan. Care was taken 
to insure that no previous acquaintances existed in any given experimental 
group. Assignment of subjects to the groups was made on the basis of the 
free time they had available. . 

We attempted to create reference groups in the laboratory. Six subjects 
were scheduled to appear in the laboratory. They received a brief case-study 
of a labor-management dispute to read. The case, which concerned a strike 
in a New England shoe factory, was fabricated. The following instructions 
were given:— 


“You have before you a case-study of an actual labor-management 
dispute which occurred approximately five years ago in a New England 
shoe factory. At the end of the written material you will find a photo- 
graph which was taken just before the last meeting was to adjourn. At 
the time of the strike, the Research Center for Group Dynamics was at 
M.LT. Being close by, we were able to send some psychologists to the 
scene of the dispute. Having essentially the information you have, they 
made predictions as to what the labor group would do at the following 
meeting. The last typewritten sheet contains a list of seven possible pre- 
dictions on a continuum ranging from ‘the union will be adamant’ to 
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‘they will give in immediately’. It will be your task to select the pre- 
diction you feel is most likely.” 


In order to eliminate the possibility of an object-or-event referent for 
their prediction, they were further told:— 


“Unfortunately, shortly before the next scheduled meeting, the federal 
government stepped in and arbitrated the strike. The situation was so 
entirely altered that the predictions are meaningless. However, will you 
ignore that fact and make your predictions anyhow.” 


Slips were passed out on which the subjects indicated their predictions 
and, on a five point scale, what their confidence in their prediction was. The 
slips were then collected. 

The group of six subjects was broken up into two groups of three sub- 
jects each and were seated at tables arranged in a circle in adjoining experi- 
mental rooms. A fifteen minute discussion ensued, during which the group 
members discussed their predictions. The influence process was observed in 
each group. 

After the discussion, the subjects filled out a questionnaire designed to 
determine the success of the experimental manipulation, in which they were 
asked to state their present prediction and confidence. 


The Experimental Variations 


Agreement. In order to obtain different degrees of opinion agreement in 
the three person groups, subjects were assigned to the groups on the basis of 
their predictions. The experimenter divided the group of six into the two 
groups of three on the basis of the predictions indicated. The degree of agree- 
ment varied considerably among the groups. The subjects, of course, were 
unaware of the basis for the division. 

Attraction. In order to create different degrees of attraction to the group, 
the following instructions were given to the three person groups. Half the 
groups were told:— 

“You remember the volunteer forms you filled out when you volunteered 
in class? On the bottom of the form, there was a check list of personality 
characteristics. You indicated those that you preferred in other people, those 
that you disliked, and those which characterized you. We try to match sub- 
jects in a group so that their preferences will be met. In the past we have 
found this to be a very good device for making up a congenial group. In the 
case of this group, the match is just about as perfect as we could ever hope 
to get. I can therefore predict that you three will get on extremely well 
together.” 

The other half of the groups were told that the match was a poor one and 
the expectation was that they would not get on well together. 

The subjects knew that they would have to appear fora second discussion. 
They were then scheduled for that second meeting which was to take place 
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approximately one week later. At that time, they each would represent their 
present group in a discussion with someone from another three-person 
group. They were asked not to discuss with anyone the experiment as they 
had thus far experienced it. Half the experiment was now over. 


The Test Situation 


Heretofore, measures of subjective validity have been obtained through 
the use of rating scales or interviews. The general criticisms of such data are 
well known. These same criticisms are levelled at all such reporting on the 
part of a subject. The attempt in this experiment was to use behavioral 
criteria as measures of subjective validity. If one makes the assumption that the 
greater the subjective validity with which a person holds a belief or opinion, 
the more will he tend to support that belief or opinion in the face of a 
challenge, then it is possible to use certain behavioral criteria as measures of 
subjective validity. A test situation was devised in which these behavioral 
measures could be taken. Each subject, during the second meeting, was 
faced by a challenge from a paid participant. 

The paid participant was informed beforehand as to what the subject’s 
position was. During the discussion he selected a prediction which was two 
positions away on the scale from that of the subject. This was possible in most 
cases. Since, presumably, there were forces on the subject to change his 
opinion to agree with the others in his reference group, the paid participant 
challenged the subject from a position that tended to pull the subject away 
from his reference group. For example, if a subject held prediction 4 on the 
continuum and the other two members were at 2 and 3, the paid participant 
took prediction 6. Considerable time before the experiment was spent in 
training the paid participant to argue-as effectively from any position to any 
other. The writer observed that he became more effective as the running of 
the groups progressed. Since, however, there was a systematic assignment to 
alternate conditions over time, this increased effectiveness was controlled. 
The paid participant did not know beforehand the experimental cell to which 
the subject had been assigned. No subjects were aware that the other “‘sub- 
ject” was a collaborator. The discussion lasted for ten minutes. 

The subject indicated what his prediction and confidence were, both 
before and after the meeting with the paid participant. This discussion was 
observed with the same schedule used in the first. A questionnaire similar to 
the first was administered after this discussion. 

In order to create a “base-line” for attraction in the discussion with the 
paid participant, this two-person group (subject and paid participant) was 
told that the match on the basis of the personality check list was only a fair 
one. Thus, a subject who came from a High-Attraction condition presum- 
ably referred back to a group which was more attractive than the present 
one, whereas, the subject coming from a Low-Attraction group referred 
back to a group which was less attractive than the present one. 
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The experimenter spent considerable time after the second meeting in 
explaining the purpose of the experiment to the subject. All the deceptive 
devices used were revealed, with explanations as to why they were used. 

The observation schedule used for both discussions allowed for recording 
of the comments made by each of the subjects. We were interested in having 
indications of the extent of the pressures on the subjects to reach agreement, 
and the means by which they attempted to do it. To this end, we recorded: 
influence attempted, influence accepted, and influence,rejected. The length of 
each comment was indicated. Some comments were not codable as influence. 

Each subject indicated his opinion at four different times, before and after 
the first discussion and before and after the test situation. Therefore, changes 
of opinion could be analysed. 

The questionnaire administered after both discussions attempted to find 
out how successful were the experimental manipulations. 


Summary of the Design 


Face-to-face reference groups were created in the laboratory. The degree 
of opinion agreement within the groups was varied by arbitrary assignment. 
Two degrees of attraction to the group were manipulated by experimental 
instructions. 

Each subject returned to the laboratory approximately one week after 
the first meeting, at which time his opinion was challenged by a paid 
participant under a condition of moderate attraction. 


THE RESULTS 


Reference Group Discussion 


Success in Varying Agreement by Experimental Manipulation. For the purposes 
of this analysis, subjects were classified into three degrees of agreement, 
based upon the average deviation of their initial opinion as indicated on the 
first selection slip, from the opinions of the other persons in their group. The 
following classification was used: agreement—average deviation from the 
others in the group of 0-0 to o*5, mild disagreement—average deviation of 
IO to 1*5, and strong disagreement—average deviation of 2°0 or more. 

A crude five-point scale of perceived disagreement was included in the 
questionnaire administered at the end of the first discussion. Table I indicates 
the mean perceived disagreement in all the experimental conditions. The 
table indicates that the greater the actual disagreement, the greater the per- 
ceived disagreement (P = -o1. by analysis of variance). 

Another interesting finding is indicated. Holding disagreement constant, 
the greater the attraction to the group, the greater is the perceived disagree- 
ment (P = -os by analysis of variance). We can offer an interpretation of 
this result. Previous findings support the hypothesis that the greater the 
attraction of individuals to a group, the greater will be the pressures toward 
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TABLE I AVERAGE PERCEIVED DISAGREEMENT* AS AFFECTED BY THE 
ACTUAL DEGREE OF AGREEMENT AND DEGREE OF ATTRACTION 
TO THE GROUP 








Degree of Agreement** 
Agree Mildly-Disagree Strongly-Disagree 
(0-0-0'5) (1-0-1°5) (2:0 or greater) 
High-Attraction 3°27 3°06 200 . 
Low-Attraction 3°75 3°47 2°89 





* Due to the form of the rating scale, the lower the index, the greater the perceived disagreement. 

** The figures in parentheses represent the average deviation of a subject’s opinion from the opinions 
of the other members of his reference group. Average deviation scores will be indicated, where appro- 
priate, in subsequent tables. 


uniformity of opinion in the group. Since pressures toward uniformity make 
the achievement of uniformity desirable, any lack of uniformity should be 
felt more strongly, and, therefore, the greater these pressures. 

Success in Varying Attraction by Experimental Manipulation of Attraction. In 
answer to the question, “How much do you like the other two persons in 
this group?” subjects indicated their liking on a five-point scale. Table II 
presents these data for the six experimental conditions. 


TABLE II AVERAGE EXPRESSED LIKING* FOR THE OTHERS IN THE GROUP 
AS AFFECTED BY THE MANIPULATION OF ATTRACTION TO 
THE GROUP AND DEGREE OF AGREEMENT 








Degree of Agreement 
Agree Mildly-Disagree Strongly-Disagree 
(0:0-0'5) (1-0-1°5) (2:0 or greater) 
High-Attraction 1°23 1°88 1°50 
Low-Attraction 1°50 2°08 1°75 





* The lower the index, the greater the expressed liking. 


The table shows those in high-attraction groups as indicating greater 
attraction (P = -os by t). We can take this as evidence for mildly successful 
induction of the variable. 

The Influence Process. Personal attraction between members of a group has 
been postulated as a basis for group cohesiveness (3). Furthermore, findings 
indicate that the greater the cohesiveness of a group, the greater will be the 
pressures toward uniformity of opinion generated within the group (2, 4, 9). 
Since communication is the means by which such pressures are exerted, we 
would expect a greater amount of influence attempts in the High- than in 
the Low-Attraction groups. Table III presents the influence attempt data 
obtained from the observation of group process. 
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TABLE III AVERAGE NUMBER OF INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS DURING THE 
FIRST DISCUSSION AS AFFECTED BY THE DEGREE OF 
ATTRACTION TO AND THE DEGREE OF AGREEMENT WITH 
OTHERS IN THE GROUP 


Degree of Agreement 


Agree Mildly-Disagree Strongly-Disagree 
(0°0-0'5) (1-0-1°5) (2:0 or greater) 
High-Attraction 69°8 58°5 70°7 
Low-Attraction $8°5 $3°2 48°1 


It can be seen from the table that the general trend is for a greater number 
of influence attempts to occur in the High- as compared with the Low- 
Attraction groups (P = «10 by t). This corroborates previous findings. 

Changes of Opinion. If we assume that the pressures toward uniformity are 
greater in the High- than in the Low-Attraction conditions, we would pre- 
dict greater change of opinion toward the group where discrepancies do 
exist. Table IV presents the percentage of subjects changing toward the 
opinion of someone else in the group as a result of the discussion. The data 
indicate that a greater proportion of those in disagreement with the group 
changed in the High-Attraction than in the Low-Attraction condition 
(P = -10 by X). These data, too, corroborate previous findings (2, 4). 


TABLE IV PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS CHANGING TOWARD SOMEONE 
IN THE GROUP AS AFFECTED BY’ THE DEGREE OF ATTRACTION 
TO AND THE DEGREE OF AGREEMENT WITH OTHERS IN THE 
GROUP 


Degree of Agreement 


Agree Mildly-Disagree Strongly-Disagree 
(0-0-0'5) (1-0-1°5) (2-0 or greater) 
High-Attraction 00°0 11°8 44°4 
Low-Attraction 00°0 15*4 rl 


From the data in Table IV we would assume that, as a result of the dis- 
cussion, there would be a greater degree of convergence toward a group 
norm in the High- than in the Low-Attraction condition. The indices in 
Table V represent the average of the average deviations from the other two 
members of the group for subjects in the High- and Low-Attraction con- 
ditions. In order to demonstrate convergence, this index should be lower 


3. The unit used was a short sentence, i.e., three to five words. Reliability checks on the observer 
were taken frequently. Per cent agreement as to code categories was 86%. The Pearson Product Moment 
Correlation on the length of comments was -90. 
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after the meeting than before. There was some change of opinion during the 
week between the discussion and the test situation. Since subjects were told 
not to discuss the experiment during that week, we assume that the changes 
which occurred were a delayed result of the discussion. The post discussion 
indices, therefore, are based on the average deviation of opinion at the time 
the subjects returned to face the paid participant. We note that there was 
convergence in the High-Attraction groups (P = -os by t) but little, if any, 
in the Low-Attraction groups. 


TABLE V MEAN AVERAGE DEVIATION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST 
AND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND MEETING FOR 
SUBJECTS IN THE HIGH AND LOW ATTRACTION CONDITIONS 








Meeting 
First Second 
High-Attraction 1°397 1°074 
Low-Attraction 1°314 1°214 





The Test Situation 


When each subject returned to face the challenge by the paid participant, 
we were interested in obtaining measures of the degree of subjective validity 
with which the subject held his opinion. For this purpose, two kinds of data 
were collected and analysed: observation data of the influence process, and 
the changes of opinion which occurred as a result of the challenge. 

The Influence Process. We were able from the observation data, to com- 
pute the average of the amount subjects in the six conditions attempted to 
influence the paid participant. These data are presented in Table VI. For the 
analysis, it was desirable to have approximately equal numbers of subjects in 
each of the experimental cells. Since there was convergence toward the group 
as a result of the first discussion, it was necessary to reassign our subjects on 
the degree of agreement variable. The new assignments were made on the 
basis of the subject’s average deviation from the others in the group at the 
time he faced the paid participant. The following reclassification resulted: 
agreement—average deviation from the others in the group 0°0 to 0°5, mild 
disagreement—average deviation equal to 1-0, strong disagreement—average 
deviation equal to 1°5 or more. 

We see that those who were in agreement with others in their reference 
group attempted more influence on the paid participant than those who were 
in mild and strong disagreement (P = -oo1 by t). Those in the High-Attrac- 
tion—Agree condition tended to exert somewhat more influence than those 
in the Low-Attraction—Agree condition (P = -20 by t). We see that, in 
comparing the agree with the mildly disagree conditions, derivations from 


our hypothesis hold with respect to these influence data. Hypothesis I states 
x 
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TABLE VI AVERAGE NUMBER OF INFLUENCE ATTEMPTS UPON THE PAID 
PARTICIPANT AS AFFECTED BY THE DEGREE OF ATTRACTION 
TO AND THE DEGREE OF AGREEMENT WITH OTHERS IN THE 

REFERENCE GROUP 











Degree of Agreement 
Agree Mildly-Disagree Strongly-Disagree 
(0-0-05) (1-0) (1*5 or greater) 
High-attraction $0°7 279 36°7 
Low-attraction 40° 34°5 32°9 


that the greater the attraction of an individual to the group, the more likely 
is he to use the group as a social referent. Hypothesis II states that the greater 
the agreement of others with his opinion an individual finds, the greater will 
be his subjective validity. When degree of attraction and degree of agreement 
are in interaction, we would expect the effects of different degrees of agree- 
ment to be more pronounced in the High- than in the Low-Attraction 
groups. In other words, the greater the attraction of an individual to a group, 
the more is it likely that his opinion will be referred to that group. Conse- 
quently, the degree of agreement in the groups will have a greater effect on 
the subjective validity of his opinion, the more that group is used as a 
referent. The data for the agree and mildly disagree conditions tend to be 
supported by such an interpretation (P = -oor by t). 

A curious result occurs in the case of the High-Attraction—Strongly- 
Disagree subjects. We see from the figure that here there is a slight increase in 
attempts to influence the paid participant. Our theory would have predicted 
a continued rapid decrease. The fact that this does not occur is probably a 
result of chance variation. 

Changes of Opinion in the Test Situation. What determines whether or not 
an individual will change his opinion in the face of a challenge? Two factors 
need -be considered, namely, the degree to which the individual is sure of 
himself (subjective validity) and the magnitude of the forces to change 
brought to bear on him. In considering the effects of degree of subjective 
validity, derivations from our hypotheses are appropriate. However, the 
data must also be evaluated in terms of the forces to change which were 
present. Let us now examine these data which are given in Table VII. 

If the only source of variance were the degree of subjective validity, we 
would expect these data to parallel those in Table VI. That is, if attempts to 
influence the paid participant and to change toward him were both a reflec- 
tion of subjective validity, we would expect that whenever attempts to 
influence were high, change would be correspondingly low. In other words, 
the more sure an individual is of himself, the more likely is he to attempt 
influence, but the less likely is he to accept influence from others. 
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TABLE VII PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS CHANGING TOWARD THE PAID 
PARTICIPANT AS AFFECTED BY THE DEGREE OF ATTRACTION 


TO AND THE DEGREE OF AGREEMENT WITH OTHERS IN THE 
REFERENCE GROUP 


Degree of Agreement 


Agree Mildly-Disagree Strongly-Disagree 
(0-0-0'5) (1-0) (1°. or greater) 
High-Attraction 7 13 25 
Low-Attraction 20 38 8 









We shall discuss below the respects in which these data support the inter- 
pretation we offered for the influence data and also attempt to account for 
trends which do not appear to support that interpretation. 

In Table VII there appears to be, for the High-Attraction conditions, a 
consistent increase in percentage of changers as disagreement increases. These 
data concur with our derivation concerning the relationship between change 
and subjective validity. However, the data for the Low-Attraction conditions 
do not follow a consistent increase. The 8 per cent figure for the Low- 
Attraction strongly-disagree condition is perplexing. The figure is too low to 
be accounted for by chance. There seems to be no reasonable explanation for 
this inordinately low figure. 

If we now consider only the agree and mildly-disagree conditions, we 
observe a slight, but insignificant tendency (P = +2 by chi-square) for more 
subjects in the Mildly-Disagree conditions to change. This relationship seems 
to reflect lower subjective validity for the Mildly-Disagree subjects. We note, 
however, that regardless of degree of agreement, those subjects from the 
High-Attraction conditions change less than those from the Low (P = -os by 
chi-square). This result can be accounted for by considering the forces to 
change which existed in the situation. 

In the test. situation, the subject is responding as a member both of his 
reference group and of the group which includes himself and the paid par- 
ticipant. By virtue of this dual membership, he is a target of two sets of 
forces simultaneously. One set of forces results from the pressures toward 
uniformity existing in the reference group, whereas the other set results from 
pressures toward uniformity in’ the test situation. Since the paid participant 
assumed an opinion, the arguments of which tended to pull the subject away 
from the opinions of those in his reference group, the sets of forces on the 

subject opposed each other. The ability of the paid participant to change a 
subject’s opinion reflects his being able to overcome the forces tending to 
pull the subject in the opposite direction. Since the force he exerted was con- 
trolled, a differential amount of change between conditions reflects the mag- 
nitude of the forces toward the reference group. Previous data indicated 
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stronger pressures anal wathonniey 3 in the High- than in the Low-Attrac- 
tion group. We would therefore expect, as our data suggest, that fewer 
people from the High- than from the Low-Attraction groups would change 
toward the paid participant. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This experiment attempted to determine the effects of attraction to and 
agreement with other members of a reference group upon the subjective 
validity with which a group anchored opinion is held. 

During the first discussion we found that those subjects in the High- 
Attraction groups attempted more influence upon others in the groups and 
changed more often toward others in the group than did those in the Low- 
Attraction groups. This corroborated previous findings. 

In the test situation, using attempts to influence the paid participant as a 
measure of subjective validity, we found that degree of agreement with 
others in the reference group had a more crucial effect upon those from the 
High- than on those from the Low-Attraction groups. These data tend to 
support our hypothesis. The data for those subjects who remained in strong 
disagreement with the group do not directly support our hypothesis. An 
interpretation of these data was offered, namely, that these subjects relied 
upon anchorages which were external to the experimental design. 

The data for changes of opinion to agree with the paid participant 
reflected not only the degree of subjective validity but primarily the resultant 
of the opposing forces impinging upon the subject due to his dual-group 
membership. The constan tforces exerted by the paid participant were more 
often sufficient to overcome the opposing forces in the case of those from 
Low- than in the case of those from High-Attraction groups. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL FLOW 
SYSTEMS’ 


P. G. HERBST 


The introduction of changes in any component part of a social system 
generally results in complex changes and adjustments in other parts of the 
system. As a result it may happen that modifications introduced in a social 
organization with the aim of improving its functioning may ultimately result 
in the creation of new symptoms of malfunctioning or even in the reduction 
in its efficiency of functioning to a lower level. The apparently unpredictable 
effects of modifications which may be carried out in a social system would. 
appear to represent one of the main obstacles in the way of providing a sound 
theory of social behaviour which could be used as a reliable guide in problems 
of diagnosis and social action. 

The problem with which the present paper will be concerned is the 
determination of interdependence effects arising in the process of change in 
the location of individuals within a given social system. Provided that the 
system can be clearly differentiated into sub-units, the location of individuals 
is uniquely determined, and precise measurement of changes in location 
becomes possible. Phenomena of this type, such as the intake and loss of 
members by a social organization and the transfer of individuals within the or- 
ganization, can be represented quite generally as processes within a flow system. 

A flow system is defined as two or more bounded units each containing 
a set of elements which may enter or leave a unit without being modified in 
the process, in the sense that each element retains its identity. The units are 
connected, so that transfer of elements between units is possible either directly 
or via one or more intervening units. It will be assumed to begin with that 
all elements are of the same class, and independent. A flow system is said to 
be closed if its boundary is impermeable so that no elements can enter or leave 
the system. Flow will in this case be limited to the transfer of elements 
between units. The system is said to be open if, in addition to internal transfers, 
flow both into and out of the system may occur. 

The units with which we are here concerned are social regions, so that 
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flow or transfer will have the character of social locomotion. Intake and loss 
of members may be regarded as a universal property of social systems. 


Examples of phenomena of this type to which a flow model can be applied 


are 


(a) Population movement between countries. ' 

(b) Mobility within the hierarchy of a social organization. 

(c) Locomotion of students through an educational institution. 

(d) Transfer of workers between departments of a factory, and move- 
ment of workers between factories. 


A considerable amount of empirical work has been carried out on the 
subject of population movement which has not however generally been 
brought into a form suitable for system analysis. In the study of labour turn- 
over, on the other hand, a number of theoretically orientated studies have 
recently been carried out by Rice, Hill, and Trist (3, 4) which show that the 
rate of leaving by an entrant group into an institution can be described by 
a hyperbolic curve, and that differential leaving rates of entrants into a factory 
department from outside or inside the factory respectively can be used to 
determine the relative degree of independence of each department. 

Similar types of phenomena have been studied in biology where a model 
of material transport between an organism and its environment, and the 
transformation of material within the organism has been developed by 
Bertalanffy (1) which demonstrates that open systems exist which are able 
to maintain a steady state in a variable environment. In economics, flow 
problems have been studied by means of an input-output model developed 
by Leontief (2) which deals with the cost and the distribution of goods 
between factories, and between factories and consumers. 


I. FLOW IN A CLOSED SYSTEM 


In order to simplify the presentation, assume that we have three units 
between which transfer of individuals may occur. The units may be thought 
of as the departments of a factory, and the transfer as that of workers from 
one department to another. Let X, be the number of persons who leave 
unit 1 during a given period of time; of these a certain number x, will go 
from unit I to unit 2, and x,3 will go from unit 1 to unit 3. 

Since the total outflow from each unit must equal the sum of component 
outflows from there to all the other units, it follows that the set of equations 
below must hold. 


—X, + 12+ %13= 0 
Nea —. Ag+ Xs OP . + « «. © © (1) 

X31 + X32 — X3= 0 
Flow volumes for each unit will clearly be interrelated. If for instance the 
volume of flow x,2 from unit 1 to unit 2 is increased, then in order to satisfy 
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FIGURE 1. A closed flow system consisting of three units, U,, U, and U3. The rate of 
flow from unit 1 to unit 2 is represented by x49. 











equality conditions either the total outflow from that unit must be increased 
or the value of x,3 decreased. We may gain somewhat more information 
about the system by asking how many flow values can be freely varied and 
how many are dependent values. Since we have three equations, it follows 
that three flow rates will be dependent values. In other words, if six out of 
the nine flow rates are fixed, then the other three can be calculated and are 
therefore no longer free to vary. 

The system so far is one in which no restraint exists on the size of units. 
This however is not generally the case. Social organizations which have a 
work function seek to maintain the size at an optimum level determined both 
by their social and technological structure and the characteristics of the 
environment within which they function. A different type of restraint 
operates in the case of ideological groups which may attempt to maximize 
their size, resulting in a situation which will be competitive to the extent that 
the system is closed since gain by one group is possible only through loss by 
another group. 

We shall in the following pages consider the characteristics of a system 
which maintains the size of its units constant during a given period. The 
control of unit size may be either internal or external to the unit. A club or 
society may fix its membership to a certain number by means of a standing 
rule arrived at by vote of members. The size of departments in a factory, on 
the other hand, is generally determined by means of a control system which 
is external to the department concerned. 


Closed Systems with Steady State of Units 


A steady state of units implies that for each unit the total inflow must 
equal the total outflow. The set of equations will be identical with those 
of Equ. 1 except that in the present case both rows and columns will add 
up to zero. 

—X+ X2+ %13= 0 
a ae | 
X31 + X32 — X3= 0 





=o =0 =0 
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The system at this stage is said to possess four degrees of freedom, the values of 
not more than four variables being required for the state of the system to 
be completely determined, since the remaining five variables will have 
dependent values which can be calculated. 

Suppose that for a given period of time the total outflows X,, X, and X; 
from each unit are kept constant, then only one degree of freedom is left to 
the system. If we now fix the rate of flow for, say, x1, from unit 1 to unit 2, 
then the inter-unit flow rates between all other units of the system must each 
adjust to that value in order to satisfy the given equilibrium conditions. 

Weare therefore in a position to calculate the effect which a change along 
any flow line will have on the rest of the system. Let us for instance increase 
the rate of flow from unit 1 to unit 2 to the value x,,-+ a. Substituting in 
the above equation and equating both rows and columns to zero the resulting 
state of the system is found to be 


—X, + (x12 + a)+ (x13 — a) = oO 
(Xe sie a) -_ X, + (as + a) =0 
(a1 + a) i. (x32 — a Xs =0 





=0 =0 =0 


It will be seen that the rate of flow along all other flow lines has been changed. 
What has happened to the system is shown more clearly in the diagram 
below. 











=U, 


FIGURE 2. An impressed increase in the rate of flow from unit 1 to unit 2 (shown by a 
heavy line) leads to changes in the rates of flow along other flow lines (shown — 
by a light line) as a result of equilibrium conditions for the system. 


It is found that initiating an increased rate of flow from unit 1 to unit 2, 
creates a similar increase in the rate of flow from unit 2 to unit 3 and back 
to unit 1. At the same time a compensating decrease in flow is set up in the 
opposite direction. The rate of turnover of a unit of constant size may be 
measured by the sum of inflows plus outflows. It may be noted that changes 
which have occurred in the system may also be described by stating that the 
system has adjusted itself in such a way as to keep the rate of turnover of its 
units unchanged. 
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Il. FLOW IN OPEN SYSTEMS 


We shall in the following pages consider the most general type of open 
system, where entry into or exit from the system may occur through any of 
its units. The total outflow from each unit will in this case be equal to the 
sum of component outflows both to other units and to the environment. In 
addition we have an inflow E from the environment into the system which 
will be equal to the sum of component inflows to each unit. The rate of flow 
from the environment into, say, unit 1 will be represented by x,, and 
similarly the flow from unit 1 to the environment will be represented by x; ,. 


Xe) |e: 


U 


Fn 


=, Ui= 








FIGURE 3. An open flow system consisting of three units. The inflow from the environ- 
ment into unit 1 is represented by xg. 


The following set of equations must hold for the open flow system con- 
sisting of three units. 


—X + X12+ Xs + z= 0 

Ney — Xg+ X%og + Xaz= 0 a cs (3) 
Xi + X32 — X3+ X32—= 0 pay 

Xe + Xga+ X~3 — E= 0 


If the set of equations for an open system is compared with the corresponding 
set for the closed system, it will be observed that the equations for the open 
system consisting of three units are formally identical with those of a closed 
system consisting of four units. The following important theorem is thus 
demonstrated. 


(i) An open flow system consisting of n units can always be represented by means 
of a closed system consisting of n-+- 1 units. 


The theorem can be generalized for any type of system for, let S be the 
system considered and E its effective environment, then if B is any behaviour 
characteristic-of the system, 

Seay. sa. UO Re 


If the behaviour characteristic is uniquely determined in this way, then the 
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system together with its environment can be represented by an equivalent 
closed or total system S, so that 


B= f(S.) . ; : ; _ = 


If we now take any component of the closed system, then the rest of the 
system represents its effective environment. As an illustration, consider the 
closed flow system consisting of three units. If we select unit 1 for study, then 
units 2 and 3 form its environment. Similarly, if we choose unit 3 for study, 
then units 1 and 2 form its environment. 

From the point of view of system theory the preferred approach is to 
begin by studying the system as a whole, and then at a second stage to derive 
the properties of one or other component which may be of particular interest. 
Quite apart from the methodological advantages of this approach, it avoids 
the development into a rigid dichotomy of one or other of the many possible 
ways of differentiating a total system into referent and environment. 

It was pointed out earlier that existing flow systems generally operate 
under a number of constraints, and that the introduction of such constraints 
is equivalent to a reduction in the degrees of freedom of the system. Before 
introducing a number of constraints into the open system under considera- 
tion, the following interrelation between steady states may be made explicit. 


(ii) If the units of an open system are kept in a steady state, then the inflow into 
the system must equal the outflow. 


For, suppose that the rate of inflow into the system does not equal the out- 
flow, then one or other unit must either increase or decrease in size which 
contradicts the assumption. In view of Theorem 1, the equivalent statement 
for the closed system may be formulated as 


(iii) Ifn — 1 units of a closed system are kept in a steady state, then the nth unit 
must also be in a steady state. 


Suppose that in the open system under consideration all units are kept in 
a steady state. It has been shown that in this case the inflow into the system 
must equal the outflow, so that both rows and columns of Equ. 3 will add up 
to zero. As before we shall let the outflow from each unit and, in addition, 
the outflow to the environment remain constant for the period of time under 
consideration. The resulting system will have five degrees of freedom. 

Since we are interested in the effect which a change in any one component 
will have on the rest of the system, let us set up the following situation for 
analysis. Let an additional a elements enter unit 1 from the outside and to 
balance this let an equal number leave to the outside. Let us similarly increase 
the turnover of unit 3 with the outside. We now wish to know what would 
happen if we were to increase the rate of flow from unit 1 to unit 2 by an 
amount b. 

Substituting these values in Equ. 3, and calculating the values of the 
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dependent variables by equating both rows and columns to zero, the result- 
ing state of the system is found to be given by the set of equations below. 


—X, + (%12-+ b) + (x13 — sae b) + (Mi1z+ a) =o 





(x21 + 2a— b) —X, + (Xe-+6) + (x22—2a)=0 

(x31 — 3a+ b) + (xsa+ 2a — b) —Xz + (xs2+ a) = @ 

(tn+a) + (%g— 2a) + (xz3 + a) —i 2 
=0O =O =O =0 


The resulting changes in the system may be more clearly presented by means 
of the diagram below. 





a-b +a 
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FIGURE 4. Impressed increases of turnover with the environment of unit 1 and 3, and in 
the internal flow rate from unit 1 to unit 2 are shown by heavy lines. The 
resulting adjustments in the system in order to re-establish equilibrium con- 
ditions are shown by light lines. 


It will be noted that the increased turnover rates which were impressed 
on units 1 and 3 have led to a considerable drop in the turnover rate of unit 2 
towards the environment. The direct causal effect can be tested by impress- 
ing the same increased turnover rates while keeping internal flow rates 
unchanged. Similarly, a decreased turnover rate which might have been 
achieved in any one unit would have led to an increased turnover rate in one 
or more other units. The impressed increase of internal flow from unit 1 to 
unit 2 has led to more complex readjustments which are a function not only 
of the internal structure of the system, but also of its interrelation with the 
environment. 

A characteristic which is shared by both the open and closed model is that 
changes in components immediately react on the characteristics of other 
components of the system, a phenomenon which we might describe as over- 
reaction. In practice a system may be unable to function efficiently if no 
changes could be made anywhere without immediate readjustments having _ 
to take place in all other components. In order to maintain efficient function- 
ing in the process of readjustment, flow systems in their interaction with the 
socio-technical organization within which they function develop a certain 
amount of lag and decrease in sensitivity. By lag we mean the amount of 


- 
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time required before changes in one component are communicated or trans- 
ferred to other components. Sensitivity refers to the relative amount of 
change which has to take place before it affects other dependent components. 
In the study of individual behaviour lag is related to the “reaction time’ and 
sensitivity to the “threshold” for a person in a given situation. 

The reason for the apparent over-reaction will be seen to be due to the 
fact that in the present model we have not as yet introduced a time dimen- 
sion. A model of this type is generally described as static since its function is 
to determine the readjustments which will occur between the components 
of a system in order to restablish equilibrium after a disturbance. The static 
model, in other words, enables us to determine the final steady state towards 
which the system will move, but can not be expected to give us any informa- 
tion with regard to its rate of change. 


lil. THE CONTROL ORGANIZATION AS A FUNCTION OF 
SYSTEM STRUCTURE 


It was found that a flow system has only a limited number of degrees of 
freedom, which are determined by its structural characteristics. Only a limited 
number of demands can therefore be made on the system with regard to its 
flow rates and turnover. If the demands made exceed the number of degrees 
of freedom, then the system will be unable to satisfy them. The demands 
made on the system will in this case be said to be incompatible. 

Let us again choose as an illustration the entry and loss of employees to 
a factory and their rate of transfer between departments. Among the types 
of decisions which need to be made are the following: to which department 
new entrants should be allocated; how and when they should be transferred; 
and what policies should be followed with regard to termination of employ- 
ment. Suppose that each department has a supervisor who is autonomous in 
his decisions and concerned with maximizing the efficiency of his depart- 
ment. Situations would, in this case, arise when incompatible demands would 
be made on the flow system which, if not adjusted, would result in protracted 
malfunctioning or breakdown in the organization. Efficient system function- 
ing thus requires the existence of a unit with the function of avoiding or 
adjusting incompatible demands, and balancing gains in efficiency which may 
arise out of a new policy for one department against possible decrease in the 
efficiency of other departments. The coordinating unit is said to belong to the 
upper level of a control hierarchy, which in this instance consists of two levels. 
Since the joining of a number of systems of this type into a larger organiza- 
tion would in turn lead to the development of a further higher level in the 
hierarchy, it will be seen that 


(iv) The joining of units to form systems will result in an upward growing 
control hierarchy. 
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A more familiar development of a control organization occurs in the 
process of growth of a system. In its early stage, a factory may consist of a 
manager and a number of employees. As the organization grows, differentia- 
tion occurs into departments each of which may require a supervisor. With 
further growth beyond a certain point a further lower level in the control 


hierarchy will be added, so that quite generally 


(v) The process of differentiation in the growth of a system will lead to a down- 
ward growing control hierarchy. 


The degree of separation of hierarchical functions may differ in practice. At 
one extreme we may find a complete separation of function into responsi- 
bility for component units, and responsibility by a higher level control unit 
for inter-unit adjustments. An example would be a factory in which each 
supervisor was given responsibility for his department, but responsibility for 
inter-departmental adjustments was placed with a higher authority. It appears 
likely that by taking inter-departmental policy out of the hands of depart- 
mental supervisors, one would tend to increase their concern with depart- 
mental interests as against interests in the efficient functioning of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. This type of pattern would, in this case, tend to generate or 
accentuate inter-departmental conflicts which the higher authority had been 
set up to avoid or adjust. The authority structure would therefore tend to be 
self-perpetuating. The resulting situation has a structural similarity to that of 
the family, where parent-child relationships tend to generate sibling rivalry. 
Non-separation of hierarchical functions may be said to exist if those respon- 
sible for component parts of the organization at the same time act as a group, 
generally in the form of a committee, in order to decide jointly on general 
policies and inter-unit relationships. A number of intermediate hierarchy 
relationships are possible. Their relative adequacy will need to be determined 
with respect to the context of the organization in which they function. 


SUMMARY 


The characteristics of flow ix both closed and open social systems has been 
considered. It was shown that an open system can always be represented by 
means of an equivalent closed system. Malfunctioning of a component part 
of a social organization can be due to changes in other components of the 
organization, and thus have the characteristics of a symptom which it would 
be ineffective to deal with directly. A satisfactory diagnosis can only be made 
of the basis of the specific interdependence structure of the system. It will 
generally be insufficient to determine the characteristics of a social unit with 
respect to its direct dependence on other social units. Instead, the total 
dependence structure in which the unit is embedded has to be studied. Social 
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therapy may consist in the modification of the malfunctioning unit, modifica- 
tions in dependent units or changes in the dependence structure of the system. 
Finally the characteristics of a control organization were discussed. It was 
shown that the structure of the system determines the hierarchical structure 
of its control organization, but does not determine the degree of functional 
separation between hierarchy levels. 
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PATTERNS OF INTERACTION 
AMONG A GROUP OF OFFICIALS 
IN A GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


PETER M. BLAU 





The analysis of small groups has received increasing attention in socio- 
logical research during recent years. One type of these studies focuses upon 
the normative orientations that arise in “natural” groups, as exemplified by 
investigations of restriction of output among factory workers. Another type 
is primarily interested in developing methods of observation and analysis 
of interaction, and usually deals with “artificial” groups in laboratory 
situations. 

This paper is concerned with a systematic analysis of the processes of 
interaction in a “natural” group of officials in a government agency, and the 
status differences that emerge in this process. It focuses upon three problems: 
1. The interdependence between the way an official performs his duties artd 
his interpersonal relations with his colleagues. 2. The usefulness of observable 
interaction as an index of status in the group. 3. The relationship between 
interaction in “‘pair-events’’, contacts between two individuals, and “‘set- 
events’’, social situations involving more than two participants. 


The Setting 


The peer group:studied consisted of 16 agents,? who, together with a 
supervisor and a clerk, composed a department in an agency of law enforce- 
ment. Their principal duty was the investigation of business establishments 
to determine whether any violation of the laws the agency administered had 
occurred. Each agent worked by himself on the cases assigned to him by the 
supervisor. Processing a case involved an audit of the books of the firm, 
interviews with the employer and a sample of employees, negotiation with 
the employer if violations were found, and writing a full report. Agents 


1. The method of observation used was suggested by E. D. Chapple and C. M. Arensberg, “Measuring 
Human Relations”, Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 22 (1940), pp. 3-147. Iam indebted to Professor 
Arensberg for his helpful comments on the study of social interaction in this group. 

2. Data for only 15 agents are available for most tables. 
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spent slightly more than half their working time in the field, and the re- 
mainder of it in the large office this department shared with another, similar, 
department. 

Problems often arose in the course of making difficult legal decisions. 
When an agent could not solve such a problem, he was expected to consult 
his supervisor for advice. However, the supervisor also evaluated the per- 
formance of his subordinates on every case, and his annual official rating 
influenced their promotion chances. Agents were therefore reluctant to 
expose their ignorance to the supervisor by asking him often for advice. The 
comment of one of them was typical: “I try to stay away from the super- 
visor as much as possible. The reason is that the more often you go to the 
supervisor, the more you show your stupidity.” 

Officially, agents were not permitted to consult each other; but their need 
for advice from a source other than the supervisor induced them to ignore 
this rule. All agents, including the most competent ones, often discussed their 
problems with colleagues. This unofficial practice reduced their anxiety over 
making correct decisions, and thus improved their performance. The know- 
ledge that he could obtain advice without exposing his difficulties to the 
supervisor enhanced the agent’s ability to make accurate decisions, even when 
no consultation took place.* The existence of this cooperative practice basic- 
ally influenced the relationships between officials. This therefore is a study of 


social interaction in a cooperative group. 


Social Interaction and Competence 


To obtain quantitative indices of interaction, all contacts any member of 
this department had with anyone else in the office during 30°5 hours of 
observation were recorded. On the average, an official had 8-3 contacts per 
hour; 51 of these were associations with other agents in this department. Of 
course, not all of these interactions were consultations. Many, such as greet- 
ings or brief private conversations, were not related to official business. 
Neither the length of the exchange nor its content were given consideration 
in this count. The total number of contacts observed was 2,189. 

Four simple indices can be derived from this record: 1. The total number 
of contacts an individual had per hour. 2. The number of contacts an in- 
dividual originated per hour. 3. The number of contacts an individual 
received per hour, that is, those originated by the other participant in the ex- 
change. 4. The proportion of an individual’s total contacts that he originated, 
which provides an index’ of his initiative in social interaction. 

Competence in performing the duties of an agent was related to par- 
ticipation in the interaction of this group. The supervisor’s rating of the per- 





3. This practice of unofficial consultations is analysed in the author’s doctoral dissertation at Columbia 
University, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, a study of this and another agency, to be published next year. 
A fellowship of the Social Science Research Council, which made this study possible, is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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formance of his subordinates provides an index of their relative competence.‘ 
The more competent agents had a disproportionately large number of con- 
tacts, but they did not originate more contacts than others. The positive 
relationship between proficiency and frequency of interaction was entirely 
due to the fact that the highly competent agents tended to receive more con- 


tacts from their colleagues than those who were less proficient,5 as Table I 
shows.® 


TABLE I CONTACTS RECEIVED PER HOUR AND COMPETENCE 








Contacts Competence 

Received High Low Total 
Many 5 I 6 
Few 2 4 9 
Total 7 8 15 





It is not surprising that the experts were frequently contacted in this 
situation. They could furnish the best advice, and they were highly esteemed 
in this group where competence was greatly valued. The rank correlation 
between esteem and competence was -93.” Their colleagues approached these 
experts disproportionately often, not only to ask their advice, but also to seek 
their companionship, since associating with a respected person tends to be 
especially desirable. Their frequent participation in interaction made most 
experts well integrated members of this group. 

Superior ability alone, however, did not assure an integrated position. 
The two highly competent agents who were considered uncooperative by 
their colleagues were generally disliked and received only few contacts. To 
become accepted, an expert had to share the advantages of his superior skill 
with his colleagues. Provided that he was willing to help others with their 
problems, the highly competent agent was often drawn into discussions, and 
thus became an integrated member of the group without having had to 
exercise much social initiative. 


Competence and Informal Relationships 


The less competent agent did not become integrated without special 
effort. Since he was initially less attractive an associate than the expert, he 





4. The official rating of the supervisor divided agents into three groups. For purposes of this study, 
the supervisor ranked agents individually in terms of their competence. 

§. The relation between rank and received contacts corresponds to the conclusions reached by George 
C. Homans, but the absence of a relation between rank and originated contacts does not. See The Human 
Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul), pp. 145, 181-182. 

6. All relationships discussed in this paper are significant on the -os level. 

7. The members of this group were asked to rank their colleagues in terms of their ability as agent. 
An official’s average rank is defined as the esteem he enjoyed among colleagues. In a two-by-two table, 
the relationship between esteem and competence is perfect. 
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received fewer contacts, and probably experienced a greater need for 
improving his interpersonal relationships. As a result, the less competent 
agents exercised relatively more initiative in their social interaction in the 
office, as Table IT shows,’ and they also cultivated informal relations with 
colleagues in their free time. 


TABLE II SOCIAL INITIATIVE AND COMPETENCE 


Social Competence 
Initiative High Low Total 


Much 2 
Little 5 
7 


Total 


The major opportunity for relaxed informal contacts between agents was 
provided by the daily lunch hour. Most officials valued this period of com- 
panionship greatly, and sometimes returned to the office from the field just 
before noon in order to join some colleagues for lunch. Since about one half 
of the agents were usually in the field, even those persons who had regular 
partners often lunched with other colleagues. An index of the extent of the 
informal relations of each official was constructed on the basis of a record of 
all his lunch partners in a two week period.® 


TABLE tl EXTENT OF INFORMAL RELATIONS AND COMPETENCE 


Informal High or Competence 
Relations Average Low Total 


Extensive 
Less extensive 


Total 





Table III shows that the least competent agents tended to have more 
extensive informal relations at lunch than those whose competence was 
average or high. This appears, at first, to contradict the previous conclusion 
that most experts were well integrated. However, their less extensive in- 
formal relations do not indicate that these experts were excluded from the 





8. The less competent agents tended to exercise more initiative than the experts partly because they 
were more likely to request advice, but also partly because they were more concerned with improving 
their position in the group. 

9. The agents kept this record themselves at the request of the observer. If a luncheon engagement 
is defined as eating with one colleague once, the total number of engagements reported (which often 
included several colleagues on the same day, and the same colleagues on repeated days), divided by the 
number of days on which the respondent went to lunch from the office, defines the value of this index. 
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fellowship at lunch. Generally, they as well as other agents lunched in the 
company of colleagues.!° But the greater need of the less competent agents 
to improve their position in the group, since they did not become as easily 
integrated through interaction in the office as the experts, induced them to 


maintain particularly extensive informal relations with their colleagues in 
their free time. 


Informal Relationships and Social Interaction 


The interpersonal relations an agent had established at lunch influenced 
his participation in social interaction in the office. Most of the agents who had 
very extensive informal relations received many contacts from others, as 
Table IV indicates. On the other hand, neither the total number of contacts, 


nor the number of originated contacts, was related to extent of informal 
relations. 


TABLE IV EXTENT OF INFORMAL RELATIONS AND CONTACTS RECEIVED 
PER HOUR 














Informal Contacts Received 

Relations Many Few Total 
Extensive 6 I 7 
Less extensive 2 6 8 
Total 8 7 15 





The more extensive an individual's interpersonal relations are, the better 
integrated a member of the group he will be. Further, in a group in which 
most members strive to become highly proficient, and in which they have 
occasion to appreciate the superior advice experts give them, a close associa- 
tion between integration and competence is to be expected. Since the number 
of received contacts was the only index of interaction related both to extent 
of informal relations and to competence, it may be considered an index of 
integration, that is, of an agent’s unofficial status in this group." 

It will be noted that competence and extent of informal relations, 
although each was directly related to integration, were inversely related to 
each other. (Compare Tables I and IV with Table III.) This suggests the 
existence of two alternative means of becoming an integrated member in 





10. Only two agents, one of the least and one of the most competent members of the group, lunched 
alone more than once during two weeks of observation (excluding days when agents were in the field 
at noon). 

11. Why was the total frequency of interaction not related to integration in a cooperative situation ? 
Possibly, because the very knowledge that interaction is integrative induces those members of a group 
not yet fully integrated but trying to improve their position to originate especially many contacts. For 
example, the newest member of this group (assigned to the department two months prior to obser- 
vation) ranked third in the number of originated contacts, first in social initiative, but fourteenth in the 
number of received contacts. 
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this group. Experts aan dele colleagues through shal superior sheliny, 
and became integrated by merely being cooperative, without having to 
exercise much social initiative. Less competent agents were more likely to 
establish extensive informal relations, since such extensive relations also made 
an individual a desirable companion for many colleagues, and thus an inte- 
grated member of the group. The existence of two alternative mechanisms 
of integration contributed to the high social cohesion in this department.!* 


The Process of Integration 


The preceding interpretation of the relationships between competence, 
informal relations, and integration raises two questions. First, did these agents 
actually find their highly competent colleagues particularly attractive? To be 
sure, their estimation of an individual’s ability was closely related to his com- 
petence. But was this rationally defined esteem related to social attractive- 
ness? Second, is there any evidence that some agents experienced a need to 
improve their integration in the group and met this need by establishing 
especially extensive informal relations in their free time? The analysis of 
inaccuracies of interview responses concerning lunch partners suggests 
answers to these questions. 

A card with the names of all members of this group was given to each 
one of them in the course of an interview in his home, and he was asked to 
divide his colleagues into those with whom he had and those with whom he 
never had spent a lunch period. Responses from 15 officials were obtained. 
Every fact, whether two officials had or never had lunched together, was 
independently reported by two individuals. Of the 105 pairs of statements, 
41 did not coincide. This large proportion of discrepancies—39 per cent— 
indicates that such interview responses provide a very unreliable index of 
social contacts.1* However, these very discrepancies do reveal differences in 
the interpersonal attitudes of these officials and their roles in the group. 

Positive discrepancies, the number of colleagues whom an official named 
but who did not name him, can be considered an index of “role distortion’. 
An individual who claims to have established informal relations with several 
other members of the group who disclaim these relations has a distorted 
image of his role in that ny: 14 Negative enh nuns the number of 








12. In a competitive group of officials observed in another agency, both mechanisms of integration 
were greatly impaired. Interaction in the office was largely disintegrative, and the resulting strained 
relations between officials discouraged them from spending their lunch periods together. As a result, the 
social cohesion of this group was low. 

13. Accuracy can be somewhat increased by asking for contacts during a limited time period only. 
The number of colleagues who mentioned an agent as their lunch partner seems to provide a valid index 
of scope of partners, but the number of colleagues named by an agent does not. Only the former index 
was significantly related to an index of scope of lunch partners based on observation. 

14. It is not known whether a lunch engagement remembered by one but not by the other participant 
actually had taken place, but many positive discrepancies indicate role distortion whether this had been 
the case or not. Either an individual imagined contacts that never had occurred, or he accurately remem- 
bered contacts that had taken place so rarely and so long ago that the other participants had forgotten 
them. Even the latter indicates that his interpersonal relations have assumed greater significance in his 
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colleagues whom an agent failed to mention but who mentioned him, may 
be used as an index of “social attractiveness”. If an individual does not recall 
several associations with colleagues which these colleagues report as having 
occurred, the others are more attracted to him than he is to them. 





TABLE V ESTEEM AND SOCIAL ATTRACTIVENESS 
Social Attractiveness 
Esteem High Low Total 
High 6 2 8 
Low I 6 7 
Total 7 8 15 


Table V indicates that social attractiveness was related to esteem, as has 
been assumed. The attractiveness of the esteemed expert, which found ex- 
pression in his colleagues’ remembering occasional contacts with him that he 
had forgotten, or perhaps reporting associations that had never occurred, 
induced the others to originate disproportionately many contacts with him. 
The fact that the expert therefore became integrated without exercising 
much social effort may well have made his interpersonal relations appear less 
important to him, and thus account for his tendency to forget meetings with 
colleagues. 


TABLE VI EXTENT OF INFORMAL RELATIONS AND ROLE DISTORTION 





Informal _ Role Distortion 

Relations High Low Total 
Extensive 2 6 8 
Less extensive 6 I 7 
Total 8 7 1§ 


Role distortion, on the other hand, was inversely related to extent of 
informal relations, as Table VI shows.1® Agents who had established extensive 
informal relations only rarely reported having lunched with colleagues who 





thinking than they warrant. It is also not known whether an individual whose statement was incorrect 
remembered or only reported inaccurately. Even if he did not deceive himself, but told the interviewer 
of contacts that he knew had never occurred, this would indicate that he felt it necessary to present 
a distorted image of his role in the group to others. The same considerations, mutatis mutandis, apply 
to many negative discrepancies; they indicate social attractiveness, as discussed in the text, regardless of 
which one of the participants was factually correct. 

15. Role distortion was not related to esteem (and neither to competence), whereas social attractive- 
ness was not related to the extent of informal relations. This indicates that role distortion and social 
attractiveness measure two different dimensions. 
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failed to remember such engagements. Those whose interpersonal relations 
were less extensive often adapted to an insecure position by maintaining a 
distorted image of their role in the group. This adaptation suggests that these 
agents experienced a need for improving their position. The existence of this 
need helps to explain why the less competent agents, who were originally 
less attractive to their colleagues, usually tried to become better integrated by 
cultivating informal relations with the other members of the group. 


Interaction in Group Situations 


The unofficial status of an agent, indicated by the number of contacts he 
received, influenced his behavior in group situations, his interaction with 
outsiders, and his performance of his duties. 

Departmental meetings, held every other week, were the only occasions 
when all members of the department were assembled as a group. These meet- 
ings were largely devoted to explanations of new regulations and changes in 
enforcement practice by the supervisor, and the discussion of problems re- 
lated to new procedures by the agents. Those whose status was secure, who 
received many contacts throughout the day, tended to participate more in 
these discussions than their less well integrated colleagues, as Table VII 
shows.!® 


TABLE VII CONTACTS RECEIVED PER HOUR AND PARTICIPATION IN 
DISCUSSION AT DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


Contacts Agent Participated in Discussion 

Received Often Rarely Total 
Many 5 I 6 
Few 2 7 9 
Total 7 s 15 


By raising a question, an agent could clarify an issue that was doubtful in 
his mind. By making an intelligent comment, he enhanced his prestige in the 
eyes of his supervisor and his colleagues. But by participating in the dis- 
cussion he also risked exposing his ignorance and being ridiculed. The group 
often responded to a remark with derisive laughter and comments, because 
it seemed irrelevant or obvious, and the participation of the least integrated 
agents was most often discouraged in this fashion. In effect, the group per- 
mitted only its integrated members to enhance their knowledge and prestige 
in these discussions. 


16. On the basis of observation during five departmental meetings, agents were divided into those 
who spoke three times or more and those who spoke less than three times per meeting. This index was 
also positively related to esteem. 
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The superior status of agents who received many contacts also manifested 
itself in the dominant roles they assumed when a small group of agents was 
engaged in a joint undertaking. They made most suggestions, and their sug- 
gestions were most often followed. For instance, they assumed command on 
the few occasions when several agents worked together on a project; they 
usually decided to which restaurant a group went for lunch. The fact 
that dominance in group situations is associated with the number of 
received contacts further justifies the use of the latter as an index of 
status. 


Interaction with Outsiders 


The better integrated agents had a disproportionately large number of 
contacts with members of other departments.!” Agents who received rela- 
tively few contacts in the course of social interaction tended to confine their 
associations to members of their own department. An insecure position 
apparently discouraged ventures into untried social situations. This relation- 
ship between status and ease of interaction with out-group members is 
exemplified by the contacts of agents with stenographers. 

Agents could dictate their reports and letters to stenographers, but they 
did not always avail themselves of the opportunity to do so. Some agents 
usually wrote their difficult reports in long-hand and had them typed, and 
some typed an occasional brief report themselves. The extent to which an 
agent utilized stenographic assistance was related to his status.1* Table VIII 
indicates that agents who received many contacts from their colleagues dic- 
tated more often to stenographers than agents who were not as well integrated. 


TABLE VIII CONTACTS REGEIVED PER HOUR AND DICTATION TIME 


Contacts Dictation Time 
Received 


Composing the final report of a complex case was a difficult task, and an 
enervating one, since this report provided the basis for the supervisor’s 


17. This is in agreement with William F. Whyte’s finding that the leaders of gangs are the channels 
of communication between gangs. See Street Corner Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943), pp. 259-260. 

18. The index of utilized dictation time is: the amount of time stenographers spent taking dictation 
from an agent during an eight month period, divided by the number of cases he had completed in that 
period. By holding the number of cases constant, the amount of dictation time required is roughly held 
constant. Although the value of this index is influenced by dictation speed, it is primarily a function of 
the proportion of his reports an agent failed to dictate. Data for all 16 agents were available for this index. 
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evaluation of the agent’s performance. Two agents explained their failure to 
dictate some of their reports in the following terms: 


“Tf it’s exceptionally hard; I actually write it out with pencil and 
paper, and turn it into the pool for typing . . . It’s easier for me to write 
than to dictate. Often, I don’t use quite the right word. I notice it a few 
seconds later, but I let it go. What shall I do? Ask the girl to go back and 
change it? I'd rather not. . . .” 

“If I dictate directly, I worry about not getting everything in the 
report. This way, if I leave something out, I can go back and put it in. It 
would be a nuisance to tell the stenographer to go back and make such 
insertions.” 


An agent found the presence of the stenographer disturbing if he worried 
about the impression he made on her—for instance, when he had to tell her 
to correct a mistake he had made. Agents who received social recognition 
from their peers in the form of being often approached by-them, either be- 
cause their competence was respected or because their company was valued 
for personal reasons,!® were relatively unconcerned with the opinion of 
stenographers. Agents who felt insecure in their peer group, on the other 
hand, were probably more eager to receive, at least, the respect of the steno- 
grapher, and were at the same time less confident of doing so. Their conse- 
quent preoccupation with the impression they made on her prevented them 
from concentrating their thoughts upon composing the report. This disturb- 
ance often induced the less integrated agents to forego the advantages of 
dictating. — 

Their status in the group also influenced the interaction of agents with the 
employers of the firms they investigated. Observation indicated that the 
agents who were well integrated, although not necessarily the most effective 
negotiators, tended to remain more detached in their negotiations with 
employers. Apparently, the recognition they received from their colleagues 
made it easier for them to disregard the personal attitudes of clients toward 
them, and thus to remain unperturbed even in the face of an excitable 
employer.?° Such detachment improved the quality of an agent’s perform- 
ance, just as the ability to dictate difficult reports to stenographers enhanced 
his working efficiency. His status therefore influenced an agent's performance. 


Conclusions 


Unofficial status and quality of performance were mutually related in this 
department of a government agency. Superior competence usually produced 
an integrated status in this group, since its members were especially attracted 
to those colleagues whose ability they respected. A substitute means for 


19. Both esteem and the extent of informal relations were also positively related to dictation time. 
20. For a full report on the relationship between an agent’s role in this group and his role as an 
investigator, the reader is referred to the author’s study cited above. 
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attaining this end, which enabled the less proficient agents also to become 
integrated, was the establishment of extensive informal relations with col- 
leagues, since this also made many others value the companionship of an 
individual. Agents who were highly competent, and those who had particu- 
larly extensive informal relations, received a disproportionately large number 
of contacts in the course of social interaction. 

The relative number of contacts an agent received from his colleagues 
constituted the actual—to refrain from coining a new term by calling it the 
“interactual”—expression of their evaluation of his role in the group. It 
provided him with concrete evidence of his significance for the group. Being 
approached often gave an agent a feeling of security in social situations which 
facilitated his interaction with outsiders as well as with members of his own 
group. In contrast, the insecurity of the agent who was rarely approached by 
others made his interpersonal relations on the job problematical for him. The 
number of contacts an agent received per hour indicated his status in the 
group. 

The competence of an agent influenced his unofficial status, which, in 
turn, influenced the quality of his performance, especially because it affected 
the social relationships into which he entered in the course of discharging his 
duties. The concern of the insecure agent with his position in these relation- 
ships distracted his attention from his work. On the other hand, the agent 
whose status gave him confidence in being socially accepted and respected, 
could concentrate his energies upon the problems of his job, in work situa- 
tions involving social interaction. Typically, he was more detached in 
negotiations with clients, less disturbed by the presence of stenographers, and 
less hesitant to clarify a problem in a discussion. All of these factors con- 
tributed to his efficiency as an agent. 

Agents who were disproportionately often approached in the course of 
interaction between individuals tended to assume the dominant roles in 
group situations, for instance in the discussions at departmental meetings, or 
when a small group of officials engaged in a common undertaking. In other 
words, those agents who received relatively many contacts in “pair events” 
were most likely to take the initiative in “‘set-events’’.21 The social recognition 
an agent received in the form of being approached, often gave him a feeling 
of security that enabled him to make recommendations freely in grou 
situations. Simultaneously, the same regard for an agent that led others 
to seek to associate with him also induced them usually to follow his 

recommendations. 

The designation of the frequency of received contacts as index of un- 
official status is by no means arbitrary. The recipients of many contacts 
occupied a superordinate status in the group in the conventional meaning of 
the term; they could, and did, exercise social control over their colleagues. 








21. Whyte also found that the leaders of a group originated most activities in “‘set-events”; op. cit., 
p- 262. 
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The members of this group, who were originally peers, became differen- 
tiated in status as the result of interacting with each other at different rates. 
By originating a disproportionately large number of contacts with one of its 
members, the group expressed their collective regard for and deference to 
him, and thus bestowed superior status, power as well as prestige, upon him. 
The frequency of the contacts an agent received therefore not only expressed 
but also helped to determine his status in the group.?* 
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22. In this group of peers, differences in power, the ability to control others, emerged in the process 
of cooperative, voluntary interaction. Even here, the intellectual resources of an individual, his com- 
petence, influenced his interaction and his status. Initial differences in status, of course, also influence 
interaction. The conclusions of this paper are not meant to imply that the process of voluntary interaction 
in a group is the source of all differentials in power. For example, the superior status of the supervisor 
did not originate in the interaction in this department. It found expression in his interaction with 
subordinates, and. was modified through this interaction, but its source was his official authority over 
subordinates, including his right to administer sanctions to them. For a discussion of authority, see the 
author’s study cited above. 





INSTITUTION AND NON- 
INSTITUTION CHILDREN AT 
SCHOOL 


The Effect of Social Stresses on their Relationships? 


MARGARET CASTLE 


The data contained in this paper were collected during the course of an 
investigation of group behaviour within a girls’ school in relation to the 
division of the children concerned between those being brought up within an 
institution and others being brought up in families (herein referred to as 
natural homes). It was assumed that problems arising in social relations be- 
tween the children would reflect not only their differences in intelligence or 
personality but also stresses existing within their respective home situations 
and in the larger social field comprised by the neighbourhood at the time of 
the investigation. 

We describe here the types of | grouping found to exist in the school and 
the main features of institutional and family life with which these appear con- 
nected. It is clear from the data that the interplay between school, institution, 
natural home and community is reciprocal but our focus is upon the implica- 
tions of external influences upon group formation and divisions within the 
school. The material will be found to pose theoretical problems concerning 
the attempts of subordinate groups to superimpose new values upon those 
which define their subordination, and practical problems concerning the 
social ramifications of legislation outing with the care of children deprived 
of ordinary family life. 

In the foro | which follow, separate treatment is given in turn to 
the school, the institution and the natural homes, the description of 
wider neighbourhood and social problems being interwoven with this 
material, 





1. The thanks of the author are due to Mrs. Elizabeth Gittus, research worker in the Department 
of Social Science at Liverpool University, who compiled the statistics concerning the turnover in the 
admission and discharge of institution children referred to in this paper. 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE SCHOOL 


The school occupied a central position in an estate of 1,860 houses 
situated on the outskirts of a large industrial city. Two-thirds of the children 
came from the estate and the remainder from the adjoining institution, a 
large-scale Home housing 450 children who were deprived, in some cases 
permanently, of normal home life. 

The teachers complained of “ganging” on the part of the institution 
children and their refusal to mix with the others, and that this problem, 
which was present in all age-groups, was causing trouble throughout the 
school. 

-As a first approach to the problem two classes were studied throughout 
the whole of one term. The observed behaviour and group relationships were 
recorded by means of sociograms (4), which were used simply as schematic 
representations of interactional data, and records were kept of the spon- 
taneous comments of the children. Their written work throughout the term 
was also studied. 

In the two classes there were 42 children from natural homes on the 
estate, the remaining 27 coming from the institution. They ranged in age 
from 9 years to 11 years 6 months, an age range felt to be particularly suitable 
since group organization would tend to be relatively simple and early 
struggles for group cohesiveness would be most marked (2, 3). The children 
were divided into classes on the basis of performance in school work: 
Class A, of average performance, had 7 institution children and 32 from 
natural homes; Class B, a special class for backward children, had 20 institu- 
tion children and 10 from natural homes, and in this class they showed an 
average backwardness of 2 years in reading. The intelligence distribution of 
the children in the two classes was as follows:— 


Classes A and B (Schonell Essential—S.D. 16) 


Natural Homes Institution 


Above Average 7 17% — 

Average 25 60% 3 11% 
Below Average 9 21% 21 78% 
Border-line defective I 2% 3 11% 


42 100% 27 100% 





The intelligence quotient of each child was recorded in order to assess 
any possible relation between intelligence and group structure. 

Throughout the Spring Term two complete sessions each week were 
recorded. The investigator moved among the children and shared, as‘far as 
possible, in their activities, but although they wore labels with their names 
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the investigator did not know with any certainty which ones came from the 
institution and which from natural homes. 

The sessions recorded were “Free Activity” periods in which the children 
had opportunity to develop knowledge, skill, and self-expression through 
their own creative experience, choosing their own medium. During these 
periods group activity was most likely to reach a high level of spontaneity 
and the children received an opportunity to form groups of their own 
accord. 

Comparison of sociograms with intelligence test scores showed that 
groupings bore no relation to intelligence; in general the determining factor 
was choice of activity, which revealed the need for certain kinds of expres- 
sion. Those children who were able to express originality i in painting, model- 
ling, and handwork, grouped themselves together irrespective of intelligence, 
while those needing more passive occupation, such as repetitive pattern- 
making, came together as if by tacit agreement. There was a striking lack of 
integration between institution and other children and this cut across the 
general basis of group structure, confirming the teachers’ impressions of 
“ganging”’. 

In Class A, institution children were in a minority of 7; six of them had 
herded together in competitive games and having consolidated their position 
in these circumstances, remained as a group during all the periods of free 
activity. During the first six weeks of the term this group’s character changed 
from one of defence to one of open hostility, and it gradually moved from a 
corner of the room to a central position where some notice would be 
obtained. Behaviour became increasingly aggressive and although hostility 
was directed towards the teacher and not the other children this had an in- 
creasingly destructive effect on the class. The children of this group also 
became increasingly distrustful of the investigator. 

Ganging was not confined to institution children. In Class B, where the 
eight natural homes children were in a minority, they formed a distinct 
group and declared themselves to be “‘the outsiders”. 

(To the knowledge of the teacher of this Class, who had held her position 
for 25 years, these intergroup rivalries had existed since the reorganization of 
the school twenty years ago. At that time, when the institution children had 
first been mixed with those from natural homes, they themselves had intro- 
duced the term “outsider”, and had shown themselves reluctant to become 
absorbed by the other children.) 

As in Class A, the group formed by the numerical minority moved into a 
prominent position in the room, but here they concentrated their attention 
upon the investigator and their activities passed unnoticed by the teacher. 
Unlike the institution’ children who ganged together in Class A, their 
activities were not hostile, constituting rather an effort to emphasize their 
superiority. Their remarks suggested that they knew that interest was taken 
in their relationships and that they were proud as “‘outsiders”’ to display their 
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need for friendships outside their group, and often remarked that the most 
important thing in life was “being good to Mummy’’. Several expressed 
concern for the institution children as “the poor children who had no homes 
of their own”. 

‘Further indications of the self-consciousness about differences in home 
background came from the written work and recorded remarks. The in- 
stitution children especially, when writing about home, referred to the 
natural home, and displayed a longing for reunion with their families: 
“When Daddy finds a house we can all live together again”; “If Mummy 
comes out of hospital I can go home.” In frequently occurring remarks like 
“Marion is going to be adopted soon”; “Catherine is leaving to go to a 
Special School”; “My sister is coming back to the Home next week,” they 
revealed the uncertainty of their lives in the institution, a circumstance which 
may have encouraged their identification with their natural families. Even 
after the children became aware that their relationships were being studied 
and had responded accordingly, their responses disclosed the consciously 
accepted cleavage between institution and non-institution children, with the 
latter accepting their differences and having no doubt that theirs was the 
superior position. 

The school investigation showed that the institution children were duller 
and more backward in performance at school, and were anxiously pre- 
occupied with their natural families, which may have reflected the uncer- 
tainty of institution life and its inferior status as a home; and they were the 
under-privileged group. This last circumstance alone demanded powerful 
efforts at adjustment, which they were ill-equipped to attempt in any way 
other than a defensive rejection of the higher-status group and made under- 
standable their common response of preserving the solidarity of their own 


group. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE INSTITUTION 


The institution was considered in its time as boldly experimental in con- 
ception; it was built in 1887 in the style of Cottage Homes, the 21 “Cottages” 
being laid out as an avenue of detached, double-fronted dwelling houses, and 
it still conveys an atmosphere of Victorian respectability. 

Initial interviews with the senior members of the staff revealed two 
causes of general insecurity, which seemed likely to have an indirect in- 
fluence on the behaviour of the children in school. The first lay in the efforts 
being made to adapt the Cottage Homes into small intimate family units 
since they were at this stage considered to be too large, too regimented, and 
too segregated to meet modern standards. The second lay in the constant 
“turnover” of the child population. Both of these circumstances resulted, in 
the main, from recent legislation changes affecting the Child Care Service. 
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The House Mothers 


The House Mothers were apprehensive about their future. Retent 
changes effected by the Children Act (1948) had brought with them a 
demand for newer methods, and those House Mothers who had reached 
mature years were uncertain of their capacity for making changes although 
they realized that many of their own methods were inadequate. They ex- 
pressed their anxieties in four main forms of complaint. They were first of 
all doubtful about the new methods of child-rearing which demanded a 
recognition of the child’s capacity for natural development through the 
medium of self-expression. Secondly, they believed that such methods would 
result in the children becoming irresponsible or would encourage any 
tendency in them to “run wild”. Thirdly, they questioned whether boarding- 
out provided a superior system of child-care, and they were apprehensive 
about the future of their own work which was likely to become that of 
dealing almost entirely with short-stay cases. Lastly, and perhaps in despera- 
tion about their inability to change, they criticized the Pensions’ Scheme 
which made it impossible for them to retire until the age of 65; and frequent 
observations were made about the need for younger people, who might be 
better educated and therefore more suitable, to take over their jobs. 

The problems of movement and the increasing number of short-stay 
cases now being admitted to the institution were creating considerable dis- 
tress since the majority of the House Mothers had envisaged long-term 
relationships with the children as being their chief reward for the hard work 
involved.? The House Mothers had entered the work at a time when it 
was mainly concerned with long-stay cases and their roles in the existing 
organization had been developed in the same direction by the need to 
express strong maternal impulses. The age group of the House Mothers and 
the difference in the character of this role at the time they had entered the 
service may have accentuated the difficulties experienced by many in accept- 
ing recent changes. Their average age was 48 years and their average length 
of stay 16 years. In their earlier years in the institution they had been accus- 
tomed to working long hours, from 6 a.m. to 10.30 p.m., and discipline was 
still conceived, not as an inner process of self-control, but as a system of 
external authority as a result of which “you were told exactly what you 
could do and what you could not do”. It was pointed out that the “weak” 
House Mothers had not been able to stand the strain of the old system and 
the House Mothers who remained took a pride in their own survival. 








2. Indeed, informed opinion has greatly hardened against constant changes of substitute parents and 
in favour of long-term support for deprived children (5, 1). 

3. Such a basic attitude was manifested by the presence of an Inspector who stood at the entrance to 
- check the arrival and departure of all visitors. 

4. It is recognized, however, that the impression gained from these interviews might have been 
modified if it had been possible to meet those whose “survival” had been less impressive and who had 
left the institution during its early history. The House Mothers who remained had not wanted to leave 
because that’ would mean separation from the children, but to stay meant getting on with a hard task 
without complaining. 

Zz 
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The impression gained of the earlier hanes of thei institution from those 
who had served for 15 or more years was that of typical Poor Law tradition. 
There was a carefully planned routine for meals, washing and bedtime, and 
a strict segregation of the sexes. Self-help and the virtues of physical labour 
were esteemed and the institution remained a self-contained unit, discreetly 
withdrawn from all forms of social contact. It was only during the last few 
years that the gates which separated the institution from the outside world 
had been opened. 

It was also discovered during these interviews that five of the House 
Mothers had spent their own childhood in institutions, where they had been 
subjected to similar methods of severe discipline and hard manual work. 
Since these methods had ensured their own survival they believed in them 
and thought that * ‘children who had to face a hard world should be brought 
up the hard way”. 

The reasons they gave for entering the work showed that the majority 
had entered in what may be described as “difficult circumstances”. Out of 
21 House Mothers seven, including those who had themselves been brought 
up in institutions, wanted the security of residential work and this kind of 
occupation seemed to be a natural choice for those who had already experi- 
enced institution life. Seven others expressed the need for home life, either 
because they themselves had been rendered homeless or because they had 
experienced personal problems which made it essential for them to leave 
home. Among this group one had experienced a broken marriage and one 
was a widow. Two House Mothers attributed the selection of their jobs to a 
longing for the care of children; one of them regretted having no children 
of her own, and two entered the work “because there was no other jobs 
available”. The remainder did not appear to know why they had entered the 
work or were perhaps reluctant to give reasons. 

This longing for the security of residential work, for home life and the 
care of children had led 16 out of 21 House Mothers to enter the work, and 
having entered it, to struggle against hard conditions to retain their jobs. 
They had gained satisfaction from their ability to withstand the severe con- 
ditions which had existed both in their own childhood and in their early 
years in institution work, and they could not accept wholeheartedly any 
trend which served to lessen those forms of discipline and those conditions 
which had influenced their own upbringing. The controlling social philo- 
sophy, the arduousness of their household tasks, and other problems implicit 
in the nature of institution work when they had undertaken it had rein- 
forced their childhood pattern, and this may have accounted for the strong 
hold which the work appeared to have over them and for their own ex- 
pressed desire to continue having long-term relationships with the children 
in the familiar pattern. This need was particularly manifested i - their attitudes 
to “boarding out””—a system whereby efforts are made to place all children 
deprived of normal home life in private foster-homes = than leaving 
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them in institutional care. In the early stages of the investigation two-thirds 
of the House Mothers expressed their disapproval of the practice of boarding- 
out. They gave many graphic descriptions of foster-home placements which 
had been unsuccessful so that the children had had to return to their care. 
These attitudes were considerably influenced, however, by the Refresher 
Course which took place about half-way through the investigation. After the 
course only three remained adamant about the folly of boarding-out while 
the remainder expressed their approval of it as a superior system of care. This 
rapid swing in their expressed attitudes, however, seemed to reflect more a 
desire to please than a genuine modification of convictions. 

Although when first interviewed a number had rejected new methods of 
child-care, and had given the impression that they believed in hard methods 
of upbringing, their own relationships with the children frequently revealed 
more affectionate qualities. It suggested that their original and more spon- 
taneous responses to boarding-out had revealed in them the same need to 
continue long-term relationships with the children, a need which the change 


. in policy had seriously undermined. 


Two particular incidents revealed the nature of these attitudes. During 
one interview an elderly House Mother declared that she knew nothing 
about the upbringing of children because she had not been educated. The 
conversation was interrupted suddenly at that point by cries of “Mummy”’. 
This heralded the return of children from school and a group of happy 
children entered the room. The woman explained simply that she could not 
talk about these things, but this situation, and many similar ones, revealed 
more about the underlying qualities of the House Mothers than any formal 
interview. Another revealing situation occurred during a discussion of 
boarding-out after the Refresher Course was finished. Considerable accept- 
ance was being displayed towards it until mention was made of the names 
of certain children who might leave in this way. This evoked an outburst of 
indignation and cries of, “We are losing all our best children.” It was clear 
from situations of this kind that whatever acceptance was shown towards 
modern practices of foster-home placement, it was merely an adaptation 
made at a superficial level, and the old need for long-term relationships with 
the children remained as strong as before. 

Some feelings of hostility towards natural parents were expressed by the 
House Mothers in such remarks as, “They are all irresponsible”; “They are 
unfit to have children”; or “They should be brought into the institution and 
punished for their neglect.”’ These feelings were not strong, however, and a 
much more frequent response which suggested some conflict with the out- 
side world was shown in such remarks as, “We are always being criticized”; 
“People outside disapprove of us.” One particularly sensitive House Mother, 
expressing herself in group discussion, declared that since recent publicity 
had occurred in the child-care field, the eyes of the world had been turned 


upon them and the situation was unbearable. Out of 21 House Mothers 
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14 were self-conscious about their present position and believed that they 
were disapproved of by the community around them. 


The Children 

The present position of the children in the institution was that approxi- 
mately two-thirds were either visiting their own homes or receiving visits 
from parents or relatives. These circumstances were not shared, however, by 
the majority of the institution children who had been seen at school: 18 out 
of the 27 were having little or no contact with their own families, and 13 had 
been in the institution for more than three years. It might have been assumed, 
therefore, that this particular group of children would be more strongly 
identified with the institution than with their own homes. The tendency to 
identify themselves with their own homes, which had been shown in their 
written work, did not support this assumption, however, although this 
tendency may have reflected only their response to the school situation in 
which natural home life claimed superior status. In any case, the tendency 
revealed in their written work, when compared with their actual circum- 
stances, suggested the existence of conflicting loyalties. Their need to identify 
themselves with the substitute home was in conflict with group pressure to 
conform to the majority view in the school situation, by identifying them- 
selves with a natural home. 

Since the problem of “turn-over” arising from frequent admissions to 
and discharges from the institution had been mentioned by a number of 
House Mothers as being a cause of stress, a numerical analysis of this was 
made. It showed that in an institutional child population containing between 
400 and 500 children, new entries and discharges produced a turnover of 
approximately one-third per annum. It also revealed that the problem 
affected one particular age range of children more than the others, namely 
children between the ages of 5 and 9 years. From 1947 to 1950, years which 
immediately preceded and followed the 1948 Children Act, the annual turn- 
over had risen from 22 per cent to 33 per cent and there was evidence that 
this increase was continuing.® This constant ebb and flow of approximately 
one-third of the child population would be likely to increase feelings of 
insecurity and make identification with the substitute home more difficult, 
and some ‘indication of this problem had already been revealed in the 
children’s remarks recorded in the classroom. The problems of movement 
would also frustrate the efforts of residential workers who were struggling 
to create an atmosphere similar to that of the normal family, although it 
reflected another important aspect of modern child-care by using large-scale 
institutions of this kind for short-stay cases. Two-thirds of those children who 





5. A high degree of movement did not necessarily prove that children were staying only a short time. 
New entrants could be absorbed on a long-term basis while leavers could be confined to those who had 
spent a number of years within its administration. It might also happen that new entrants, who remained 
only a short time, would be shown as leavers again. In fact, however, approximately 43 per cent had 
been resident for less than a year while 68 per cent had been resident for less than 3 years. 
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had left the institution after a stay of less than three years were between the 
ages of 5 and 9. (This is partly due to recent changes whereby no children 
under 5 were admitted.) This meant that the most severe problems of move- 
ment were occurring among children during their early years of primary 
education, and although it was not possible to draw conclusions from this 
about the relationship between the movement of child population and educa- 
tional backwardness, it seemed possible that some relationship existed since 
such a high proportion of the institution children seen in both primary 
schools were not only duller but also more backward. 


Any classification of stresses affecting the institution would have been 
arbitrary, since it was impossible to discover, for example, how far stress 
arising from change had increased feelings of rejection already possessed by 
the House Mothers, and how far these feelings had been projected into the 
community. It seemed obvious, however, that the community’s demand for 
change to new methods of handling children and to the present favoured 
policy of boarding-out, had threatened the basis of the institutional staff’s 
attachment to their work, and necessitated cultural change within an 
organization which had had its roots in a Victorian tradition. This tradition, 
with its strong discipline and its policy of self-containment, had initially 
fashioned the roles of the House Mothers, and had greatly affected recruit- 
ment and tenure of jobs. Because of the strength of such factors, involving 
“role-personality fit’ of an internal character, many staff members could 
only respond to change by seeking escape through early retirement. 

Two main stresses appeared to be affecting the children: first, the divided 
loyalties arising from their need to identify themselves on the one hand with 
the institution, and on the other with the school, which had different 
standards of social acceptance; and secondly, the struggle for security of 
relationships in an institution whose emotional climate was constantly 
affected by the movement of children entering and leaving. The main 
stresses affecting the House Mothers were the movement of child population, 
which conflicted with their need to make long-term relationships with the 
children, and the disturbance of their role through the impact of social 
change. These stresses were likely to be particularly disturbing since the 
majority had had long service in the institution and were of mature years. 
Added to this was the fact that more than two-thirds had entered the work 
because of their own difficult circumstances, while about one-quarter had 
themselves been brought up in institutions. These circumstances may have 
exacerbated their feelings of rejection in relation to people living in the 
surrounding community. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE “NATURAL FAMILIES” 
Forty-two houses were selected for visiting. These were the homes of all 


the children already seen at school. Thirty-nine of these families allowed the 
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investigator to enter and participate in their normal lives and sometimes the 
whole evening was spent on one visit. Two families were reluctant to allow 
the investigator to enter, and one refused. No pressure was exerted upon 
these three. 

Most of the families were simple, working people whose main struggles 
were directed towards improving the standard of home life. Like the House 
Mothers, they also remembered harder times in the ’20’s and ’30’s when all 
efforts had been directed towards maintaining a minimum standard of living, 
and they were equally proud of having survived. They lived in small non- 
parlour houses, with rents ranging from Ios. to 20s. per week, and famil 
life was centred in one small living-room. Eleven of these families had five 
or more children and one family had twelve children. Although there was 
much overcrowding a recent survey of the estate made by the Local Housing 
Estate Officer established that there were no severe social problems such as 
large-scale delinquency or eviction through non-payment of rent. 

Of the 39 families visited six lived in parlour houses, 4 of them privately 
owned, and in these the material standards were higher. Their differences, 
not only in habits and modes of life, but also in the type of stress they carried, 
were revealed during the course of the investigation. 

This part of the enquiry can be considered in two main sections—the 
attitudes of the neighbourhood towards the institution, and the stresses 
affecting the family which might have an influence, either direct or indirect, 
on the situation in the school. 


1. Attitudes to the Institution 


It was obvious from this part of the enquiry that people in the neighbour- 
hood were very conscious of the institution and held strong views about the 
presence of the institution children in the local schools. On these matters 
definite attitudes had been developed but with very varying basic assump- 
tions as to the social purposes and practices of child-care and of education. 
Dogmatic statements for or against the institution children were frequent 
and some informants displayed open hostility to both institution and children. 

Six out of 39 made sweepingly positive statements such as “All the 
children are well behaved” and four made statements which were equally 
negative such as, “They are all rude and defiant.” Neither type of statement 
was in any way based on actual facts since the respondents had no first-hand 
experience of the institution itself, and their replies had therefore to be re- 
garded as little more than expressions of prejudices whose real basis was less 
obvious. In this group of comments it was not unusual to hear.the word 
“they” used as a title embracing the whole group of institution children, 
“They are all very well brought up” or “They are all rough and wild and 
unfit for normal home life” or “They are all well cared for and well- 
disciplined” or “They are all neglected and cheeky”. 

Four families were unwilling to discuss the subject and the cautiousness 
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of their replies suggested that to them it was a dangerous topic; one declared 
that she was not interested and had no knowledge. A typical statement made 
by one particularly cautious parent was that she did not accept the judgement 
of other people and preferred to form her own opinion about the children; 
but she was unwilling to give her personal opinion. 

Although fifteen of the parents sc attitudes which were sweeping or, 
in some cases, temporizing and non-committal, these could not be regarded 
as genuine or as significant in a direct sense, for they were formed without 
knowledge or insight into the real problem. It was later discovered that one 
or two parents had recently initiated a movement in the neighbourhood to 
have the institution children removed from the school and it may have been 
that guilt and defensiveness accounted in some cases for the nature of the 
attitudes expressed. 

In contrast, the remaining 24 parents gave reasons for their attitudes and 
many of them displayed first-hand knowledge of the children and the work 
of the institution. Of the 24, 13 were sympathetic and tolerant towards the 
children, while 11 expressed open hostility. It must be said immediately that 
where hostility existed, it appeared in each case to be linked to family stress, 
and this point will be elaborated later. 

One of the strongest forms of a hostile and rejecting attitude to children 
and institution was displayed in six families where the parents * regarded the 
institution children as obstacles in the way of their own children’s educa- 
tional advancement. It was stated that the schools in question were “going 
down” and that educational standards were bound to be poor so that there 
would be fewer “scholarships”. They did not appear to understand the tech- 
niques in use for selecting children for the type of secondary education from 
which they would derive most benefit; nor the methods in practice of meet- 
ing the varying needs of children at the secondary stage of their education in 
accordance with the 1944 Education Act, although it could not be assumed 
that their attitudes would have been modified by a -ational understanding of 
these things. Five of these parents still regretted the day when the schools had 
been reorganized and children from the two types of home background had 
been mixed, despite the fact that this reorganization had taken place 20 years 
ago. 
~ Another strong form of hostility was shown by a further five sets of 
parents who regarded the institution children as providing an awkward 
source of comparison with their own children in relation to standards of 
material prosperity. Such feelings appeared to have been roused by the 
institution children themselves; for in the school setting with its mixed 
groups the children from natural homes claimed superiority by living in their 
own homes, whereas the institution children chimed superiority by their 
outings, their parties or their swimming-bath. The resentment towards the 











6. Here, and elsewhere in the study, the term “parents” is intendecto include both father and mother. 
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institution children for such claims of “superior” status was particularly 
marked among parents who were themselves overburdened by domestic 
responsibility. A statement which occurred with regularity among these 
parents was that, “It pays to neglect children these days”, and one particu- 
larly over-burdened housewife declared, “It makes you bitter when you see 
the children over the road getting everything, while mothers who look after 
their children properly have to slave for every penny.” This type of hostility 
was expressed without reservation, and the parents concerned were in no 
doubt about their own feelings in the matter. Removal of the institution 
children from school did not appeal to them as a means of dealing with the 
difficulty, since their grievance was directed towards the whole structure of 
social services which made this situation possible. 

Thirteen of the parents were wholly sympathetic. Many of them had 
first-hand knowledge of the institution, either through visiting it or through 
working in it, and some had personal acquaintances among the institution 
staff. Nine of this group were in the habit of inviting the institution children 
to visit their own homes. These parents were particularly knowledgeable 
about the children, made original observations about them and were tolerant 
of any difficulties they might display: one typical staterxcnt was, “Children 
can never be brought up in a large group without being dulled by routine.” 
Another of the parents observed that no foster-mother could do quite the 
same for a child as the real parent, and eae wept when talking about the 
institution children, describing how she had been neglected by her own 
mother, and hence understood their feelings. It is interesting to note the 
similarity between this attitude and background in a “natural parent” and 
the attitudes and backgrounds of the House Mothers. 

Those parents with genuine acceptance of the institution and the children 
within it were in a majority (24/15) in the sample studied; but these actual 
numbers could not be regarded as significant in detail since the degrees of 
positive or negative feeling were not assessable in any clear-cut way. 
Further, allowance has to be made for the prejudice of unrelated origin 
which obscured the real attitudes of a number of parents. It seemed particu- 
larly significant, however, that where hostility was openly expressed it 
appeared to be linked to other forms of stress in the family; and it was 
possible that a number of the prejudices had similar associations and bases. 
Moreover, the resentment on the grounds of the threat to educational needs 
presented by the institutional children was not altogether unjustified, since a 
high proportion of dull and backward children in the local schools was 
likely to make teaching difficult.’ 


2. Family Stresses 
More than half the famlies visited were small groups comprising parents 





7. This has since been given conideration by the responsible authority and some adjustments have 
been made in the school populatio:. 
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and children only; 12 were families sharing a house with parents or married 
sons and daughters, and 5 were families sharing a house with other people 
who were not members of the family. 

The wider kinship grouping which appeared among those families 
sharing a house with a married son or daughter had been brought about 
through force of circumstances rather than through the natural development 
of the families concerned. The housing shortage was named as the cause by 
eight out of the twelve families living in this way and in these cases the 
arrangement was said to be unsatisfactory: it was usually held that the older 
generation dominated and interfered, while the younger generation were 
felt to monopolize the home or to create friction in other ways. 

Two examples of this type are given: 


(a) Family sharing house with difficult and elderly parent. 


The family occupied a house owned by the wife’s father. Tension existed 
between the husband and his father-in-law who were stated to have ignored 
each other for the past two years. The old man had chosen to live with his 
favourite daughter after his wife’s death and, although he had had twelve 
children himself, resented her having children by her “worthless” husband. 
The second child, born 9 years after the first when the mother was 40, was 
whining and clinging, and suffered from feeding difficulties. The mother 
complained of “nerves” and exhaustion, and felt that the house was “getting 
on top of her”. 


(b) Family supporting a daughter after marriage. 


A mother of 50 with a family of eight children complained of difficulties 
through overcrowding. These difficulties had arisen since the eldest daughter 
had married and continued to live at home. The eldest girl’s relationship with 
her mother had become closer since marriage and created jealousy among 
the younger children who felt neglected. This strain increased when a child 
was born of the marriage and was stated to have led to a “terrible row” 
between the older woman and her younger daughter aged 18. This younger 
girl had since left home and was reported to be pregnant although still 


unmarried. 


A majority of families in this group of 12 conceived of the family as a 
small self-contained unit of husband, wife and children. When this pattern 
was modified through the need to share the home with members of another 
generation, unresolved conflicts between parents and children were revived. 
Although it might have been difficult to trace the source of this stress as a 
direct factor in behaviour at school, it was certainly a cause of insecurity 
among the children of the families concerned. 

Stress affecting family relationships in different ways could be seen in 
families where the mother was working, and in families carrying a severe 
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load of social problems. Stresses arising in families where the mother was 
working showed themselves only in some instances where the children 
themselves were envious of the institution children, while those evident in 
the over-burdened family could be related directly to the behaviour of the 
children at school. 

Twenty-one of the 39 mothers were working either full-time or part- 
time and all except one stated they were unable to manage on their husbands’ 
income. Five of these families had husbands who were receiving disability 
pensions, and in two the husband had died; the remaining 13 were families 
having only one or two children and the material standards were of a kind 
which suggested that they worked to maintain socially approved standards 
rather than because of the dire necessity indicated in their statements. 
Although according to their statements and the appearance of their homes, 
the wife’s income was in fact being spent upon the family, 12 of this 13 
expressed feelings of guilt about working and wondered whether it would 
disturb the psychological health of the children. When expressing these 
fears, they referred to recent education being given in the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Clinic about the psychological needs of children, and they 
also stated that other people in the neighbourhood regarded them as “bad 
mothers’’.® 

Stress in such cases appeared more in a sense of urgency underlying the 
activities and atmosphere of the house rather than in interpersonal conflicts. 
Visits frequently had to be hurried and explanations of this were given in 
terms of routines which must be carried out in order to prevent the whole 
organization of the household from collapsing. In these families the mother 
was found snatching a quick sandwich before leaving for work, or the father 
was discovered preparing a hurried meal in time for his wife’s return. The 
following example gives some indication of the effect of this atmosphere 
upon the child, and of the child’s feelings about the superior position of the 
institution children. 

The mother gave as her reason for working the fact that she was physic- 
ally unable to have more than one child. She gave a graphic account of her 
own hard-working childhood and her constant struggles with her own 
mother who had shared her house until her death a year ago. The mother 
was afraid that working might disturb her own daughter aged 12 who was 
said to be an isolated child and an enuretic who had powerful dreams and 
often cried out in her sleep. The mother’s guilt had recently increased since 
the child had had a series of accidents in the street. Although she blamed her 
own lack of care for these accidents, she did not feel able to give up her job. 

During the visit, the child produced a book which had been the last gift 
of her grandmother and later displayed a painting book containing a number 
of pictures of an open coffin on a trestle. The mother explained that the 








8. It will be recalled that the House Mothers too were disturbed about their own adequacy after being 
introduced to modern ideas about child care. 
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grandmother, until her death, had been the centre of the child’s life. She also 
gave an account of the material advantages enjoyed by the child by reason of 
their substantial income. Nevertheless, she felt it was all wasted since the 
child was constantly complaining that she would prefer to live in the 
institution where the children “had everything”. 


3. Health 


Ill-health was not in itself considered as a form of stress since chronic ill- 
health of a family member might be accepted without severe or obvious 
anxiety, but in a large proportion of the families where it existed, the known 
problems of ill-health had obvious repercussions, particularly in the case of a 
father whose working capacity was affected. This created anxiety in the 
mother and in turn affected the behaviour of the children. Of the 39 families 
visited, 24 had obvious health problems affecting one or more members, and 
16 showed obvious repercussions. These particular difficulties, although 
having no obvious connection with the problems at school, were regarded 
as having an indirect effect since they could be seen to be linked to some 
general insecurity in the children concerned. 


4. Child-Rearing 


Within the 39 families visited, two distinct social groups could be distin- 
guished by differences in their accepted goals for child-rearing. These seemed 


closely related to their living standards. 

The first group was formed of the six parents who lived in parlour 
houses, four of whom owned their homes. They opposed the presence of the 
institution children at school on educational grounds. Having worked hard 
to improve their own standards and, having survived the primary struggle 
for food and shelter, their lives were now being used in the pursuit of clearly 
defined goals. This was shown especially in their ambitions for their children. 
Whereas the second, contrasting and larger group, expressed a longing for 
“good education” as a vague ideal, these particular parents demanded 
secondary grammar school education for their children as a natural right, and 
as a suitable reward for their own struggles. Four of the six parents had 
“chosen” professional careers for their children although. three of the 
children, having reached the age of eleven plus, had not been selected by the 
Education Authority for the necessary step of attending a grammar school. 
These circumstances had frustrated the ambitions of the parents who felt that 
this had occurred because their children had not enjoyed proper educational 
facilities and had been “held back” by the institution children in the primary 
stages of education up to eleven and the “‘water-shed”’ examination. 

Anxiety and hostility was felt by six parents about the institution 
children, who were regarded as obstructing the educational opportunities 
of their children. This could be related directly to the behaviour of these 
children at school. 
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Some difficulties affecting the families could be related directly to the 
problem of inter-group tension at school, while others appeared to have 
indirect effects via the children by reason of their influence upon the general 
security of the family. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Study of children in a Girls’ Primary School showed long-standing 
difficulties and cleavages between lower-status institution children on the one 
hand and non-institution children on the other. Where, in one Class, the 
institution children were in a minority they banded together defensively and 
behaved in a hostile manner. In the other Class, where the institution children 
were in a majority, the other children felt excluded, even though their status 
was higher, and also formed a group apart. 

The cleavages in each Class and the tensions accompanying them were 
associated with social and psychological stresses in the institution, in the 
natural families and in the community. 

2. The institution children were being affected in their struggle for 
security by the low ranking of their group, the slightness of contact of the 
majority with their natural families, by the instability of their own child 
community and, perhaps more fundamentally, by the evident anxiety of the 
House Mothers concerning their own lives and careers. The need of the 
House Mothers to make long-term relationships with the children in their 
care was being threatened by the short stay of many of the children at the 
institution. In addition, the changes of recent social legislation and practices 
in child-care had disturbed their established roles and made them feel un- 
fairly rejected by the community. A majority of the House Mothers had 
reached a mature age after long years of service within the institution; their 
roles had developed earlier when hard manual labour, rigid routine and 
severe discipline by those in authority had been the order of the day. Many 
had entered the work because of difficult circumstances in their personal lives, 
while one quarter of them had themselves been brought up in institutions. 
Persons of this type would tend to experience feelings of rejection with rela- 
tively slight external stimuli, in this case their anxieties had some objective 
justification since definite hostility towards the institution existed in the 
neighbourhood. é 

3. The hostile community attitudes towards the institution children and 
the responses of the other children towards them at school were affected by 
stresses within the natural homes. A marked overlap was found between 
hostile attitudes towards the institution and social stress in the family, there 
being some relationship between the type of stress and the type of hostility 
expressed. Families carrying heavy burdens of poverty or ill-health expressed 
hostility about the material advantages which the institution children 
appeared to enjoy, they questioned the wisdom of their own struggles, and 





pressed hostility-about the presence of the institution children at the school, 
claiming that they depressed educational standards of all the children at the 
school. Several children whose mothers were working and whose behaviour 
suggested some emotional deprivation had become envious of the institution 
children. 

4. The parents in natural homes and the House Mothers in the institution 
were in many cases experiencing similar stresses. The House Mothers, having 
established their kindly but authoritarian roles during the early history of the 
institution, and seeking to maintain them against the threat of social change, 
were in a somewhat similar position to families which, having conceived of 
themselves as small self-contained units, were disturbed when circumstances 
compelled them to share their homes with other members of the family 
belonging to a different generation. 

5. Some of the old conflicts associated with Poor Law had been per- 
petuated and the traditional community attitude towards “paupers”, which 
had hindered the reorganization of the school twenty years earlier, continued 
to be expressed although in a modern setting. The existence of this attitude 
toward them, combined with the intellectual inferiority of the institution 
children, their poor performance and the uncertainty of their home lives, and 
that of their substitute parents would have provided sufficient cause for the 
inter-group tensions occurring at school. But there was, in addition, a high 
incidence of stress in the natural children which could not be resolved within 
the normal family and the school: had provided a scene of action in which 
these tensions found the clearest expression. 

6. This study points to the necessity of considering special methods to 
assist individuals to adapt themselves to changes affecting their customary 
domestic and working lives. Whereas Refresher Courses have some value in 
reorienting those concerned with statutory child-care to fresh procedures, it 
may be necessary to consider other methods which could help to effect an 
enduring acceptance of new approaches. A wide range of types of aid may 
also be necessary to help whole communities and neighbourhoods accept the 
practical results of social planning they did not themselves initiate. The re- 
sistances and hostility described in this paper indicate that the individuals 
affected may sometimes be too burdened with their own personal problems 
to carry the additional tension created by such an adaptation. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CONFLICT IN 
DECISION-MAKING GROUPS: 


HAROLD GUETZKOW AND JOHN GYR 





Conflict is an important ingredient of our day-by-day social relations, It 
often results in frustration and disappointment. Yet many speculate as to its 
creative potential. This study explores some aspects of its operation in the 
small, face-to-face, decision-making group. The analysis is intended to 
clarify, to a degree, the conditions under which the participants in a con- 
ference terminate their deliberations in consensus or disagreement. 


I. NATURE OF THE EMPIRICAL DATA 


The basic data used for this analysis of conflict within conferences were 
gathered by the Conference Research project during 1949 by observing 
business and governmental decision-making conferences in operation. This 
analysis is based on group meetings involving in all about 700 persons. Each 
conference group had been operating within its parent organization for some 
time before it was observed. The groups usually consisted of five to twenty 
persons, representing anumber of departments or bureaux within the organiza- 
tion, called together to make policy and staff decisions. The research team 
studied one meeting ofeach group. Before the meeting, background informa- 
tion was obtained about the group by interviewing its chairman. The Con- 
ference Research team of three specialists then actually observed the con- 
ference during a bona fide meeting. One observer kept a running record of 
each participation, who gave it and to whom it was directed. This observer 
also classified the contribution according to the function it performed in the 
“problem-solving” process of the conference. He decided whether the 





1. Publication No. 9 of the Conference Research project at the University of Michigan, sponsored 
by the Office of Naval Research (Contract N6 ONR-232, T.O. 7), under the general direction of 
Dr. D. G. Marquis, chairman of the Psychology Department. The special analysis reported in this study 
was financed by UNESCO (Mo-6f3), as a part of the work of the Division of International Cooperation 
in its Social Science Department. Grateful acknowledgement is made to Dr. R. W. Heyns for his critical 
evaluations at various points during the analysis, and to Miss Georgia Perry for her work in checking the 
accuracy of our statistical calculations. 
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remark “gave information”, “proposed a solution”, “developed another 
participant's contribution”, or fell into any other of the eleven classes of 
“problem-solving behaviors”. A second specialist observed the extent to 
which the behaviour of each participant was instigated by the personal, self- 
oriented needs of the individual—needs to be dominant in social situations, 
to express aggression against others, etc. He noted the incidence of behavior 
based on “self-oriented needs” as contrasted with behavior arising from 
problem-centered or task-oriented motives. The third specialist made more 
global observations and kept a running record of the agenda being handled 
in the meeting. Immediately after the conference, reactions to the meeting 
were obtained from each participant by questionnaire. A day or so later, in 
the privacy of each participant's office, a personal interview was used to 
supplement the observational and questionnaire material. The interviewer 
encouraged free and full responses to questions concerning “behind-the- 
scenes” information about the conference in which the respondent had 
participated. A holistic view of the entire meeting is obtained when these data 
are assembled into a single picture. In all, approximately 100 measures were 
employed to characterize the meeting. Further information about the 
observational techniques, the questionnaires, and the interview procedures 
are available on microfilms which have been prepared for those who desire 


technical details.2 


Il. DEFINITION OF CONCEPTS 


The basic question of the analysis is the following: are there conditions 
under which tension or conflict within a conference terminates in agreement 
or consensus among the participants, as contrasted with other conditions 
under which conflict ends in disagreement? This question demands definition 
of two basic concepts—conflict and consensus. It further requires comparison 
of groups in conflict which eventuate in high amounts of consensus with those 
conferences in which conflict results in low amounts of consensus, so that the 
conditions under which each occurs may be contrasted. 


A. Definition of Conflict 

After making its observation of the conferences, the research team estim- 
ated the extent to which the interactions of each meeting were characterized 
by important differences of opinion among the group members, intellectual 
or personal in origin. This estimate by each of the three observers was made 








2. Instruments and Manuals, Field Observation of Business and Government Conferences, 1949, University 
Microfilm Publication No. 1904, L of C Mic. Aso—226, and Raw Data and Basic Analyses for Field 
Observation of Business and Government Conferences, 1949, University Microfilm Publication No. 2791, 
L of C Mic. Asi1-852. Both of these films are available on loan from the following libraries: Library 
of Congress, University of California at Berkeley, University of Chicago, Cornell University, Harvard 
University, Joint Universities at Nashville, University of Minnesota, University of Texas, and Yale 
University. 
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in answer to the question, ““How much overt conflict was there within the 
group?” The inter-observer reliability of the rating was +-88. 

Let us make a conceptual distinction between at least two types of con- 
flict—conflict rooted in the substance of the task which the group is under- 
taking, and conflict deriving from the emotional, affective aspects of the 
group’s interpersonal relations. On the surface, both kinds of conflict would 
be similar in their overt manifestations—for example, both would delay the 
meeting. However, one could predict that the two types of conflict would 
arise and dissipate under different conditions. For example, one might expect 
much substantive conflict when the members in the group are task-oriented, 
striving to achieve their group goals. On the other hand, one might expect 
affective conflict when the members are using the group to satisfy their self- 
oriented needs, their needs for dominance or status. One might expect sub- 
stantive conflict to be dissipated by willingness to evaluate another member’s 
suggestions—criticizing some and accepting others. Contrariwise, one might 
expect affective conflict to be alleviated by reducing the intensity of the self- 
oriented needs or through conduct within the group which insulates the 
members from disruptive effects of interpersonal aggression and hostility. 
Conceptually, then, we distinguish three entities—1. global overt ‘conflict, . 
which is symptomatic expression of the two generating mechanisms, 2. sub- 
stantive conflict and 3. affective conflict. 

Two of the measures made on the meetings seem useful in appraising the 
extent to which each of the groups was permeated by substantive and affec- 
tive conflict, as defined immediately above. 

1. The measure of substantive conflict was based on a tally by the problem- 
solving observer. This tally contrasted the “opposing” and “supporting” 
comments made during the course of the meeting. This observer counted 
each time a participant's verbal behavior could be classified into one of the 
two classes: 


Opposing: These contributions are characterized by an opposition, 
resistance to, or disagreement with a suggestion, solution, interpretation, 
etc. Responses which point out obstacles, difficulties or objections are 
included here. A special reliability study made by Heyns and Fouriezos* 
indicates an inter-observer reliability of +76 for contributions coded as 
“opposing” in nature. 

Supporting: These contributions serve the function of indicating agree- 
ment or approval of a suggestion or solution proposal. The special study 
referred to above yielded an inter-observer reliability of 95 for “support- 
ing” contributions. 


An index of substantive conflict was constructed by determining the ratio 





3. Microfilm No. 2741, N. T. Fouriezos and R. W. Heyns’ section on ‘‘The Reliability of Methods 
of Data Collection”. 


4. Microfilm No. 2791. 
AA 
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of “opposing” contributions to the total of “opposing” and “supporting” 
comments, made in the course of the meeting. As in the overt conflict ratings, 
the scores actually used for characterizing the groups were the average of the 
three observers’ ratings. 

2. The index of affective conflict was an estimate made by the three con- 
ference observers on a more holistic basis in response to the question, “To 
what extent did the group seem to be frustrated?” The inter-observer 
reliability for this rating was 66, not as high as would be desirable. 

At first it seemed this measure would hardly be suitable for use as an 
indicator of affective conflict, for frustration may arise from many sources 
besides person-to-person conflict. However, this frustration measure was 
unrelated to non-personal frustration-inducing factors. For instance, there 
was no relation between frustration and insufficient information about agenda 
problems being considered, nor was there any relation between frustration 
and the group’s having decision authority incommensurate with the problems 
being discussed. Contrariwise, the group frustration measure was highly 
related to other indices of the affective atmosphere of the groups. For instance, 
group frustration correlated with the observer’s estimate of how critical and 
punishing the group was to its members (r= -81). The frustration measure 
was inversely related to a global-measure of the pleasantness of the group’s 
emotional atmosphere (r = +76). Thus, it seems justified to utilize the frustra- 
tion measure as an index of affective conflict. . 

Consider at this point the relationship between our general measure of 
“overt-conflict” and our measures of substantive and affective conflict. As in 
Table I, the correlation between the. two specialized measures of conflict 


TABLE I INTERCORRELATION AMONG CONFLICT MEASURES 





Substantive Affective 
Conflict Conflict 


Overt Conflict 


Substantive Conflict 


t For a correlation to be significantly different from zero at the 1 per cent confidence level with 72 
groups, it must be > -31. Correlations at the § per cent level must equal or exceed +23. In subsequent 
textual mentions of correlations between variables, only these r’s which are significant at the 5 per cent 
or better level are reported. The t-tests presented in Tables III, IV and V, however, include relationships 
which do not quite reach the $ per cent level of statistical significance, as is clearly indicated in these 
tables. 


indicate that they are relatively separate variables, quite independent of each 
other. That both, however, are measures of a more global type of conflict is 
indicated by empirical fact. Both measures correlate substantially with the 
observer’s rating of overt-conflict. 
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Meetings on conflict are characterized by delays and blockages. Those 
meetings in which there was above average conflict tended to last about half 
as long again as those conferences in which there was less than average of 
either or both types of conflict. Thus, both measures delineate groups in 
which observers gained an over-all impression of the existence of conflict and 
which lasted for a significantly longer time: 

Conflict, then, as defined in this study, is not a single, unified thing. It has 
at least two relatively independent components. Our basic question now 
needs to be reformulated as two questions: 1. Under what conditions is 
substantive conflict resolved in consensus? and 2. under what conditions is 
affective conflict resolved in consensus? It may also be that certain conditions 
will influence the conference’s process identically, whether the conflict is 
substantive or affective. 


B. Definition of Consensus 


Usually the minimal requirement of a decision-making conference is 
agreement upon some decisions, even though these decisions may be of vary- 
ing quality. In the post-conference interview the participants were asked, 
“How much difference was there between your final opinion(s) on the 
questions discussed and the decision(s) which the group reached?” What is 
implied in answers to this question? Groups of participants who agree with 
the decision may or may not be satisfied with the decision. When the decision 
is the best of a number of very unsatisfactory alternatives, the group may 
agree with it but be dissatisfied with it. However, there tended to be a sub- 
stantial association between consensus on the decisions and satisfaction with 
the decisions among the groups studied (r= -46). In interpreting these 
results the assumption must not be made that agreement among participants 
implies agreement with the decision by all for the same reason. One par- 
ticipant may agree because the decision means more finances for his depart- 
ment, while another may agree because the same decision means less work 
for his unit. 


Ill. DESIGN OF THE ANALYSIS 


The aim of this study is to find out the differences, if any, between groups 
which terminated their conflict in consensus and groups which did not. Thus, 
the analysis design requires that we be able to compare groups in which 
conflict ended in consensus with groups in which conflict was never resolved. 
Since conflict was broken down into two types we need to make these com- 
parisons for groups which were characterized by substantive conflict as well 
as for groups in which affective conflict was predominant. A further break- 
down will be made for those groups which ranked high on either type of 
conflict and for those which ranked low on conflict. Table II presents the 
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break-downs which were made and the nuimber of conference groups in 
each breakdown category. 


TABLE II NUMBER OF CONFERENCE GROUPS WITHIN EACH CLASSt+ 








| Group in ' | Group in 

Substantive Conflict | Affective Conflict 

| High Consensus Low Consensus | High Consensus Low Consensus 

| pes eS ee eee 
High Conflict | 13 16 | 9 14 
Low Conflict | 19 9 20 7 


+ The mean of the population distribution on any particular dimension was used to make the separa- 
tions into “High” and “Low” Conflict. 


The analysis would be adequate were we to concern ourselves only with 
the four high conflict classes specified in the upper part of Table II. Yet it is 
interesting to check whether the same conditions that are conducive to high 
or low consensus in groups in high conflict also operate in groups having 
little conflict—those classes enumerated in the lower part of Table II. Data 
obtained in analysis of this complementary set of classes with low conflict 
were helpful in guiding interpretation of the results obtained in the classes 
with high conflict. 

Our analysis aimed to determine which conditions were associated with 
high or low consensus in the various classes of groups. It was necessary first 
to choose which of over 100 measures available might be of interest and 
should be subjected to analysis. Approximately half of them seemed relevant, 
in the sense that some relatively sound social, psychological hypotheses might 
be given in their support as being factors or conditions which might “make 
a difference” in determining whether the conflict ended in consensus or dis- 
agreement. Given a particular measure, a t-test was made to check whether 
a difference on the measure between high and low consensus groups in high 
or low conflict, substantive or affective, was statistically significant. 


IV. RESULTS 


The distribution of the cases among the eight classes, as presented in 
Table II, is one of the most interesting results of the analysis. Groups in both 
types of conflict, substantive or affective, tend not to terminate in consensus. 
And, more important, there was no differential tendency of either type of 
conflict in this regard. Groups in substantive conflict were as prone not to end 
in consensus as those in affective conflict. 

In working with such a complex phenomenon as conflict in a decision- 
making conference, it is useful to postulate two kinds of factors, those which 
operate to decrease the chances for consensus to be achieved within the group, 
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and those which tend to promote consensus. The relative strength of these 
two types of forces will determine the degree to which a meeting in conflict 
will end in consensus. The following summary of the empirical findings 
attempts to integrate the results using this frame of reference: 


There are a number of conditions under which both types of conflict— 
substantive and affective—result in consensus. There are also striking and 
significant differences between groups in conflict in the factors associated 
with consensus. A group in substantive conflict tends to achieve consensus 
by emphasizing those factors which positively promote consensus. A 
group in affective conflict tends to achieve consensus by reducing those 
forces which hinder the achievement of consensus. This reduction is 
largely achieved by withdrawing from a situation in which these forces 
are present. 


The remainder of this paper will document the generalizations just made. 
In interpreting these findings, the limitations common to other observational 
studies apply also to this one. Especially important is it to stress that when 
two phenomena are observed to occur concomitantly, it is impossible to 
determine which event is the cause and which is the effect. However, the 
results of this analysis will be more useful for further work if they are inter- 
preted hypothetically as cause-and-effect relationships. They are then framed 
in such a way that the next steps toward verification are more apparent. This 
paper presents no proof whatsoever that the relationships hypothesized as 
causal are actually such. Finally, a study of this kind makes no statement about 
any relationships which may exist between the causal variables themselves. 


A. Conditions Under Which Both Types of Conflict Tend to End in Consensus 


A number of conditions exist under which both substantive and affective 
conflict lead to consensus. The data supporting the following statements are 
presented in statistical form in Table III. It is found that the expression of 
many self-oriented or personal needs by the conference participants (Code 4)° 
is detrimental to the reaching of consensus. This is true under high as well as 
under low conflict conditions. The self- or ego-oriented needs of a participant 
express themselves in many ways in the social interaction which constitutes 
a conference. Some persons express such needs by verbally arguing with 
others; some need to dominate the scene. Expression of these needs in a con- 
ference, either in an overt fashion or in more subtle, hidden ways, does not 
promote consensus. With reference to the expression of ego-needs it is 
interesting to note that when self-needs are satisfied through rewarding 
personal interrelations within the conference itself (Code 85), there is a 





5. These code numbers (and sometimes letters) refer to the group variable code used in working up 
the raw data, as presented in Microfilm No. 2791 noted above. The methods employed in appraising 
these variables are described in the microfilm, and are given in some detail in Guetzkow, H., Heyns, 
R. W., and Marquis, D. G., “A Social-Psychological Study of Group Decision-Making” (in press). 
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significant tendency for the group to achieve consensus, especially when 
intense conflict prevails. 

A positive affective atmosphere in a meeting is an important condition 
for bringing conferences in conflict toward agreement. The over-all pleasant- 
ness of the meeting (Code 20) as seen by the observers, created a climate 
conducive to agreement when either substantive or affective conflict was 
present in large amounts. The pleasantness was not helpful, however, in 
producing consensus when there was little conflict in the meeting. The 
participants themselves were aware of this atmosphere (Code 45). They state 
that they recognized the “‘necessity for unified action” and felt a “willingness 
to give and take”. 

The factors mentioned up to this point are concerned with motivational 
and emotional aspects of the meeting. Another area of importance is the 
intelligibility of the problem-solving activities of the meeting. Those meet- 
ings in which discussion is orderly in its treatment of topics (Code 76), and 
without backward references to previously discussed issues, tended to end in 
more consensus, despite large amounts of substantive or affective conflict. 
When participants discussed but one issue at a time, instead of simultaneously 
dabbling in two or three, it was more possible for the group to reach con- 
sensus. The ability of the members to understand what each said (Code 67) 


TABLE Iil MEANS OF MEASURES DIFFERENTIATING GROUPS IN BOTH 
SUBSTANTIVE AND AFFECTIVE CONFLICT 





| High Conflict Groups Low Conflict Groups 
Description of &— | | --—- -——_ — - — 


Variables Substantive Affective Substantive Affective 
HCTt LCT PT|HC LC P |HC LC P HC LC P 





Expression of Self- 
oriented Needs 








(Code 4—OR)* | 41 62 ‘oor | 3°§ $:2 ‘OI 48 64 ‘Ol | 36 $2 ‘Ol 
Satisfaction with 

Self-performance | | 

(Code 8s—PR)* | 82 72 -OOL | 82 7:0 ‘oor | 8&3 69 ‘001 | 80 =7:8 => :05 
Pleasantness of 

Atmosphere | 

(Code 20—OR) 69 $4 ‘OO! | 62 $3 04 69 67 >-05 | 73 7:4 >'05 
Unification of the Group | | 

(Code 45—PR) | 87 7:4 ‘oor | 8&7 71 ‘oor | 89 8:0 ‘001 | 87 86 >-05 
Orderliness of Topic 

Treatment | 

(Code 76—OR) | 68 $I -02 $9 45 °04 | 74 OF Ol | 775 68 >-05 
Understandability of | 

Discussion | | 

(Code 67—OR) 8-1 68 ‘or 79 65 ‘Or 86 78 >-05 | 86 84 >-05 

* OR= Observer Rating. + HC=High Consensus. LC=Low Consensus. 

PR=Participant Rating. P= Probability Level of Significance of Difference between the 
Means. 





1. The code numbers following the description of each variable in this and the following two tables 
are keyed to information in the microfilms, as explained in the text above. 
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led to agreement. When participants knew the vocabulary the others were 
using, when they talked on a common conceptual level, then high conflict 
tended to end in consensus. : 

Summary: Motivational, emotional, and intellective factors served in the 
conference to create conditions leading to consensus, even when the meeting 
was characterized by either substantive or affective conflict. The relative 
absence of strong self-oriented needs increased the likelihood for consensus 
to appear. The satisfaction of the self-needs, the positiveness of the meeting’s 
affective atmosphere, and greater intelligibility in problem-solving, were all 


found to operate toward consensus in groups permeated by either type of 
conflict. 


B. Conditions Under Which Only Substantive Conflict Tends to End in Consensus 


Some conditions existing in the conference situation resulted in strengthen- 
ing the tendency toward consensus only in those groups with high substan- 
tive conflict. These same factors were not significantly related to agreement 
with compared groups high in affective conflict (Table IV). 

This is an age in which there is increasing recognition of the impact of 
non-rational or “unreasonable” forces in social affairs. And it is easy to over- 
look time-worn propositions stemming from other centuries. From the 
“rationalism” of the period of enlightenment comes the argument that agree- 
ment can often be obtained through examination of the facts. What happens 
in conflict when the facts are available and when they are used? Two measur- 
ing devices were used to appraise the role which factual information played 
in the conference. Prior to the meeting the group’s chairman made an 
estimate of each participant’s specialized knowledge of the problems con- 
sidered at the meeting (Code 108). This gave an index to the amount of 
factual knowledge and background which was available in the group, 
through the particular persons included in it. During the course of the meet- 
ing itself the observers noted the extent to which the participants used the 
overtly factual background potentially available in their discussion (Code 74). 

Comparison of the high consensus and low consensus groups reveals that 
facts resolve substantive conflict. Those groups that have more expertize 
available and that utilize this knowledge are those whose substantive conflict 
ends in more consensus. The utilization of expertize does not significantly 
influence affective conflict, however, except in low conflict groups. 

These results (Table IV) are made more understandable by analyzing the 
behaviour of the leader. Chairmen of groups in high substantive conflict 
which ended in consensus did three times as much seeking for information of 
an objective factual nature from members of their groups as did chairmen in 
groups which did not end in consensus (Code IS-OT). This type of difference 
in the chairman’s behaviour between high and low consensus groups was not 
statistically significant in the case of groups in high affective conflict. 

Other, more pervasive intellectual processes served as conditions under 
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TABLE IV MEANS OF MEASURES DIFFERENTIATING GROUPS IN HIGH 
SUBSTANTIVE CONFLICT 





l 
High Conflict Groups Low Conflict Groups 


Substantive Affective Substantive | Affective 
IHCTt LCT Pt | HC LC P | HC Lc P |} HC LC r 








| 
Description of |" : 
Variables } 





Participants’ Expertize - | | 

(Code 108—Chair- 

man’s Rating) 7t Go of 17S GS S05 | 71 74 D>0S | 73 74 S05 
Factual Background of ae 

Participants | 

(Code 74—OR)* 8:0 65 ‘oor | 69 64 >-05 | 775 69 >05 | 8O 71 +04 
Amount of Chairman’s | 

Information Seeking | 

(Code IS—OT)* 46 1°5 ‘OO | 42 21 >05 | 40 24 >-0$ | 37 12 02 
Efficiency of Problem- | | | 

Solving Procedure | 

(Code 702—OR) 67 46 ‘oor | $5 4:5 >05 | 67 $1 ‘O1 | 
% Contributions | | 

Directed to Chairman 





(Code 60-—OT) 30 24 ‘04 2» 35 >Os 33 2 >o 
Amount of Chairman’s | | 
Solution Proposing 





(Code SP—OT) $3 27 02 | 45 27 DOS | 4t 40 S05 | 45 34 DOS 
Personal Liking | 

Among Participants | 

(Code 21—OR) | 64 $7 °0S 66 66 >-05 | 66 $7 1 68 69 >:05 


Amount Group Sup- | 
ports and Accepts its 


Members . 
(Code 24—OR) 67 50 OH | $6 49 S05 | 70 G8 DOS | TS TA HOS 
* OR= Observer Rating. + HC=High Consensus. LC= Low Consensus. 
OT= Observer Tally. P=Probability Level of Significance of Difference between the 
Means. 


which substantive conflict led to consensus. When the give and take was 
thorough and efficient (Code 70), there was more agreement. The group at 
such times rapidly penetrated to the core of its agenda problems. Its chairman 
would help dissipate substantive conflict by proposing twice as many tenta- 
tive solutions to the problem in hand (Code SP-OT) than is customary. In 
such circumstances there was a significant tendency for the members to 
address their contributions to the chairman (Code 60-OT) rather than to 
each other or to the group as a whole. 

The intellectual forces serving to transform substantive conflict into con- 
sensus were reinforced by emotional factors. These augmented those affective 
conditions mentioned above (Section IV-A) as being conducive to consensus 
in meetings saturated by either substantive or affective conflict. These special 
conditions, operating only in the case of substantive conflict, involve the 
person-to-person relations existing among the participants. When the 
members of the group seem to like each other personally (Code 21), sub- 
stantive conflict tends to be more easily“resolved. The attractions of the 
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participants towards each other on the basis of personal characteristics, helps 
to achieve consensus. This friendliness permeates their problem-solving 
activities. The participants are warm and supportive of each other (Code 24), 
and encourage the full expression of personal opinions, without restrictions. 

Summary: The special conditions which served to terminate substantive 
conflict in consensus were largely intellectual in nature: availability and 
utilization of facts and efficient problem-solving procedures. These intel- 
lectual techniques were given full opportunity to operate when the personal 
interrelationships existing among the participants were warm, friendly, and 
non-restrictive. All of these conditions increased the factors making for 
consensus. 


C. Conditions Under Which Only Affective Conflict Tends to End in Consensus 


It has been seen that groups in affective conflict share with groups in 
substantive conflict some conditions making for consensus. As with groups 
in substantive conflict, however, there are also several conditions which 
influence uniquely the operation of groups in affective conflict (Table V). 


TABLE V MEANS OF MEASURES DIFFERENTIATING GROUPS IN HIGH 
AFFECTIVE CONFLICT 











High Conflict Groups | Low Conflict Groups 
Description of 7 
Variables Substantive Affective Substantive | Affective 
HCt LCt Pt |HC LC P |HC LC P |HC LC P 
Separability of Agenda 
Problems 


(Code 77—OR)* 9s . $3 > 05 134 $4. -O5 34 3 >05 | 36 16 05 
Percentage of Agenda 
Items Postponed 


(Code 41—OT)* 96 84 >-05 |201 48 ‘07 88 87 >-05 | 68 63 >-05 


signifi- 
cant 
General Interest Level 
of Participants 
(Code 1—OR) 76 74 >:0$|67 78 02 | 66 70 >05 | 70 7:2 >05 


Spread of the Partici- 
pant’s Interactions 
(Code 113—OT) $52 $9 >05 | 45 69 “06 | 55 45 >05 | 54 40 >-05 


Members’ Functional 
Differentiation 
(Code so—OR) 64 65 >:05 | $6 68 03 $9 62 >05 | 63 59 >So 

Members’ Problem- 3 
Solving Inter- 
dependence oe 
(Code 7s—OR) | 64 $7 >°05 | 49 GOI 02 | $3 49 DOS | $9 $12 DOS 

















* OR= Observer Rating. t+ HC=High Consensus. LC=Low Consensus. 
OT= Observer Tally. P=Probability Level of Significance of Difference between the 
Means. 
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But instead of positively reinforcing the tendency toward consensus, these 
factors can be interpreted as reducing the forces hindering the achievement 
of consensus. In so doing the forces making for consensus, already present in 
the groups, are allowed to become predominant. 

The device of postponing consideration of particular items already under 
discussion (Code 41) is one of the techniques used for obtaining consensus by 
groups in affective conflict. Although there was decided variation among the 
groups in using this technique, those groups in affective conflict which 
terminated with more consensus indulged in about five times as much post- 
ponement of agenda items as groups ending with less consensus. When 
groups having affective conflict included on the agenda problems independent 
of each other and needing no integration into a single, final decision (Code 
77), there was an increase in the tendency toward consensus. The employ- 
ment of these two techniques—tackling only unrelated, quasi-independent 
problems, and postponing consideration of conflict-producing agenda items 
—-severely limits the ability of the conference to carry out its work. Yet, 
under affective conflict these techniques seem to serve the function of reach- 
ing consensus. 

Groups in affective conflict can be seen to employ yet another technique 
for reaching consensus. This is a device similar to the two mentioned above 
in causing withdrawal from the problem situation, but dissimilar in being 
concerned with the individual participant’s, rather than the group’s, relation 
to the problem. When the participants, as individuals, evince less interest in 
the discussions, and grow inattentive—as demonstrated by such withdrawal 
activities as doodling and private conversations with neighbouring group 
members—the likelihood is greater of disagreement being lessened (Code 1). 

Because the members of groups with affective conflict are continuously 
in struggle, it is reasonable to find that a reduction in the sheer quantity of 
interpersonal relations reduces the opportunity for clashes to occur. It was 
discovered in this analysis that groups in which the participants tended to 
confine their interactions to fewer members of the group (Code 113) were 
more successful in reaching consensus. There are other group characteristics 
that reinforce this interpretation of the working of the tendency toward 
interpersonal isolation. When the members of the group perform like 
functions in the meeting (Code 50), little interdependence is seen among the 
participants, and hence, less tendency for interaction between them. Their 
similarity to each other in terms of activities performed in the course of 
discussion, makes feasible the avoidance of interpersonal contact. In those 
aspects of group functioning involving problem-solving activities per se, 
considerably less interdependence exists in groups (Code 75) terminating in 
more consensus. Less tendency exists in groups in high affective conflict for 
members to perform specialized problem-solving roles. A participant be- 
comes less often the “information giver” or the “solution-proposer.” 

At first it would seem feasible to interpret the findings presented - in 
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conflict (Code 52) in them throughout the meeting. They were undifferenti- 
ated in the amount of overt conflict exhibited (Code 53) from the groups in 
high substantive conflict. This overt conflict had to be handled in some way 
if the meeting were to end in consensus. According to Table V, the conflict 
was reduced by withdrawal—the forces tending toward conflict being 
restrained by retreating. In the absence of such conflict-accentuating forces, 
whatever positive forces existed in the situation eventuated in consensus. 

Summary: In groups in high affective conflict, there were no unique condi- 
tions reinforcing the tendencies within the group toward reaching consensus. 
Instead, the analysis disclosed only factors which could be interpreted as 
reducing the force of the tendencies hindering the achievement of consensus. 
There was a striking proclivity of the groups to withdraw from the problem 
itself—either by becoming less interested in it or by postponing its considera- 
tion. The participants also reduced their tendency to disagreement by 
developing forms of interpersonal isolation. This inclination towards a 
restricted range of person-to-person contact was reinforced by the particip- 
ants tending to be much alike in the functions they performed in the meeting, 
so that little interdependence was necessary. 


D. The Negative Findings: Conditions Which Did Not Influence the Tendencies 
Toward Consensus | . 


Up to this point, all the findings mentioned have concerned factors that 
“make a difference” in determining whether substantive or affective conflict 
will or will not eventuate in consensus. Out of the fifty-four factors examined, 
approximately half were significantly associated with differences in con- 
sensus. Some of the factors that failed to show a relationship were examined 
only on the basis of vague hunches. However, there were two sets of condi- 
tions whose failure to accompany differences in consensus were surprising. 

It was thought originally that the group’s formal procedures should 
increase the tendency to consensus. Historically, parliamentary procedures 
have evolved as machinery to bring consensus out of conflict. The hypothesis 
was stated that the degree to which a group used formal procedure (Code 73) 
(e.g. the use of formal votes, motions, etc.) would reduce the impact of 
interpersonal clash occurring in groups in affective conflict. Although inter- 
personal isolation was helpful in increasing consensus, it was surprising to 


find that a procedure expected to “guard” the participant in the discussion’ 


was not related to the eventual extent of consensus. Even protective, formal, 
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interpersonal devices (e.g. the use of “Mr. Smith”, etc.), did not increase 
consensus in either the substantive or affective conflict groups. 

The other set of factors unexpectedly having no association with con- 
sensus was related to characteristics of the agenda being considered by the 
groups in conflict. The hypothesis was stated that groups with problems 
needing urgent solution would tend to come to consensus (Code 13). Such 
was not the case, even though on theoretical grounds one might suppose that 
the forces opposed to consensus might be restrained by strong needs to come 
to decision by given deadlines. Although there was a marked tendency for 
meetings with urgent items on their agenda to complete more of the items 
they considered, the participants did not reach any more or any less consensus 
in such meetings than in those having less urgent items on the agenda. The 
importance of the agenda problem to the welfare of the organization (Code 
16) also had no bearing upon the way in which the conflict was handled. The 
hypothesis was stated that the groups with the more important problems 
would tend to have more difficulty in reaching consensus. Such groups would 
tend to do a more thorough job of exploring all facets of the problem and 
would need information often not available. It was also thought that mem- 
bers of such groups, inasmuch as their careers were at stake, would tend 
toward less consensus by unconsciously interjecting their self-needs in the 
discussion. Thus participants would emotionally invest their substantive 
arguments and become more stubborn and persistent in maintaining contrary 
positions. The results of the analysis show that these suppositions were, in the 
context of this study, unfounded. 


V. SUMMARY 


This is an exploratory study of the conditions under which tension or 
conflict in a conference may be either harmful or helpful. A large number of 
decision-making meetings in government and business were observed, so 
that groups in conflict that terminated in consensus might be contrasted with 
groups in conflict that did not so terminate. 

Study of the conflict itself revealed it not as a single characteristic, but 
rather consisting of two relatively unrelated traits. “Substantive conflict” is 
associated with intellectual opposition among participants, deriving from 
the content of the agenda. “‘Affective conflict” is tension generated by 
emotional clashes aroused during the interpersonal struggle involved in 
solving the group’s agenda problems. 

Certain conditions existing within the conference in either type of conflict 
are associated with the conference ending in high consensus. 


A. Conditions associated with High Consensus in Groups in either Sub- 
stantive or Affective Conflict. 
(i) When there is little expression of personal, self-oriented needs. 
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(ii) When whatever self-needs are expressed tend to be satisfied 
during the course of the meeting. 

(iii) When there is a generally pleasant atmosphere and the partici- 
pants recognized the need for unified action. 

(iv) When the group’s problem-solving activity is understandable, 
orderly, and focused on one issue at a time. 

B. Conditions associated with High Consensus in Groups in Substantive 
Conflict. (These conditions do not hold for groups in affective 
conflict.) 

(i) When facts are available and used. 

(ii) When chairman, through much solution-proposing, aids the 
group in penetrating its agenda-problems. 

(iii) When the participants feel warm and friendly toward each 
other in a personal way. 

C. Conditions associated with High Consensus in Groups in Affective 
Conflict. (These conditions do not hold for groups in substantive 
conflict.) 

(i) When the group withdraws from its problem-solving activities 
by tackling only discrete, simpler agenda items and postpones 
consideration of others. 

(ii) When the participants withdraw from the problem-situation 
and have little interest in what is being discussed. 

(iii) When the participants withdraw from interpersonal contact 
with each other. 


The conditions related to consensus may be regarded as of two kinds— 
those positive factors that promote consensus, and certain negative conditions 
that prevent consensus from occurring. In addition, there are those forces 
which serve to promote consensus indirectly by restraining the effects of the 
negative factors. Substantive conflict ending in agreement is largely associated 
with factors that promote consensus. Conversely, affective conflict terminat- 
ing in consensus is associated with factors restricting the operation of forces 
that hinder consensus. 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXTENDED 
FAMILY IN A DISASTER’ 


MICHAEL YOUNG 


INTRODUCTORY 


The significance of the nuclear family unit in the crises no less than in the 
normal day-to-day situations of life is well recognized by social scientists. 
Authorities concerned with disaster relief, whether in war or peace, would, 
in terms of social psychology, be urged to do everything possible to enable 
members of the family unit to be kept together. Recognition of the harmful 
psychological effects of separating children from their parents is now so 
widespread that authorities may even be ready to respond to such advice. At 
the time of the floods of 1953—which, of course, afflicted Holland much 
more severely than Britain—Professor Querido, speaking for the Nether- 
lands National Federation for Mental Health, without hesitation advised the 
Government to refuse offers of hospitality from people willing to accom- 
modate only evacuated children without their parents. The first principle of 
mental health, he stated, was to keep the family together—and the Dutch 
Government acted on the advice (1). 

The validity of Professor Querido’s principle was demonstrated, in a 
negative sense, by experience in Britain at the same time. In the worst flooded 
district of all, Canvey Island, where the small-scale survey reported here was 
undertaken, families were broken up, with consequences such as could have 
been predicted. In the rescue operations of the early morning of the rst of 
February, when people were taken from their homes by boat, the rule 
followed was “women and children first”. Whatever policy the British Civil 
Defence authorities may now advocate (2), this rule has certainly not yet 
been ousted from the general culture by the newer principle, “keep the 
family together”. Many of the rescuers, rowing from house to house, thought 
it better to pick up the women and children from each home, rather than 
take on board complete households, with the result that fathers and brothers 





1. The study on which this paper is based was supported in part by the Committee on Disaster 
Studies, National Research Council, Washington 25, D.C. 
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were often left behind. Further separations occurred at the roadway where 
boats unloaded their passengers into buses and service trucks for transport to 
the mainland. When those who had been left behind were finally evacuated 
from the island, they were frequently taken to Rest Centres, which had been 
hastily opened up in schools in the neighbourhood, quite other than those to 
which their families had been taken. They had then to begin searching for 
their relatives, all the more anxiously because in some cases they were not 
even sure that all of them were alive. Furthermore, it was no easy task to 
locate them when, in the first phase of improvisation, those in charge of the 
Centres had kept only the scantiest record of the identity of the people 
admitted. Distress and tension resulted until the immediate families were 
re-united. 


THE EXTENDED FAMILY 


Much more discussion would be likely about the proper role of the 
extended family in time of disaster, or at any other time. This is in part due 
to the paucity of information about its functions. Anthropologists have, in a 
series of notable studies, described kinship function and structure in selected 

rimitive societies. Their colleagues in industrial societies have not yet 
followed this lead, and certain U.S. sociologists have even given the impres- 
sion that there is nothing to study—that the extended family, in their own 
country at any rate, has largely ceased to exist. Professor Homans, for 
example, in a recent book (3), says, “Our own society has a single kinship 
unit, the nuclear family.” In Britain, Professor Firth has been responsible for 
a pioneering kinship survey in a housing block in a borough in South- 
East London (4). This apart, most of the hints about the role of the extended 
family come from studies of child-bearing and old age. A survey of the 
former finds that “relatives were by far the most important source of help 
at childbirth” (5), while Dr. Sheldon (6) in Wolverhampton shows how 
great is the dependence of old people on their relatives for all kinds of 
assistance. The author of this paper is at present engaged on an attempt to 
follow up these hints in a comprehensive kinship study in a London borough, 
with particular emphasis upon the effect of geographical distance on the 
frequency and nature of contact between members of the extended family. 
The preliminary results of this survey demonstrate not only the high fre- 
quency with which people obtain aid from their relatives in minor emer- 
* gencies, but also the diminished effectiveness of the services which relatives 
perform when they become geographically dispersed. 

The 1953 floods provided an occasion for a brief study of the working of 
the extended family in a major emergency. On the basis of the work done in 
the London borough, the following hypotheses, or predictions, were put 
forward: 


1. Most flood evacuees will take refuge in the homes of their relatives 
rather than in official Centres and billets. 
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2. The proportion-of evacuees from a given district taking refuge with 
their relatives will vary inversely with the distance to them. 


The first step was to select a number of contrasting areas suitable for 
testing the second hypothesis—the inhabitants of one having most of their 
relatives at a distance, and of another having most of them close at hand. 

Canvey Island is an area of the first kind. Its population has risen sharply 
in the last thirty years, from 1,795 in 1921 to 11,215 in 1951. The newcomers 
are largely working-class people who came from London, particularly from 
the East End, in many cases upon retirement from work owing to age or 
illness. Consequently most of their relatives are in London, the centre of 
which is a distance of 38 miles by road. King’s Lynn is an area of the second 
kind. Its population has within recent years been comparatively stable, and 
people have most of their relatives in the town itself, or in the surrounding 
agricultural villages for which it is the marketing centre. 

At the time when the survey was made, between the sth and the 17th o 
March, 1953, four to six weeks after the flood, it was impossible to take a 
random sample. Electoral registers, it soon appeared, were an inadequate 
guide to the number of people actually occupying houses, especially at 
Canvey, on the night of the flood, so could not be used as a source from which 
to select for interview families which had previously been evacuated. The 
best course in the time available was, it seemed, to pick streets which were, 
in the opinion of local officials, fairly typical of those which had been flooded 
out, and to interview in them all the families who had returned to their own 
houses. At Canvey Island interviews were conducted in twenty-four house- 
holds and at King’s Lynn in twenty-two. None of the families in the two 
selected streets refused to give information. 


THE FIRST HYPOTHESIS 


How many evacuees took refuge with relatives? Out of the twenty-four 
Canvey households, fifteen (comprising 68 out of a total of 87 people) stayed 
with relatives at some time or another while evacuated from the island. Some 
check was obtained on these findings from figures supplied by the local 
authorities concerned. By the 8th of February, rather more than 10,000 
people had been evacuated. At this date 581 people were in a Rest Centre and 
3,771 in billets found for them by official agencies. About 6,000 people had, 
it was estimated, found their own accommodation, nearly all with relatives. 
It therefore seems likely that the proportion of about 60 per cent of sample 
households depending upon their relatives was reasonably representative of 
the whole. At King’s Lynn, out of the twenty-two households, nineteen had 
gone to stay with relatives. These two sets of results provided some confirma- 
tion of the first hypothesis. 


An effort was subsequently made to disprove the hypothesis, and at the 
BB 
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same time—and paradoxically—demonstrate even more conclusively the 
important role played by the extended family in a major emergency of this 
kind. The starting point was provided by some remarks about the blitz by 
Professor Titmuss (7), one of Britain’s official war historians. He comments 
on the immense capacity of London, and to a lesser extent, of provincial 
capitals like Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, to absorb damage and 
renew themselves each morning after the raids. Not only could assistance flow 
rapidly into a blitzed area from other parts of London and other major cities, 
but the victims could quickly find temporary homes in the undamaged 
districts—and the probability is that many of them, using Rest Centres only 
as corridors to pass through, found shelter with relatives. He contrasts this 
experience with that of small cities like Plymouth, Hull, and Barrow which 
had no “cushion” areas around them, and were consequently very hard-hit 
by the raids. The bombed-out and the nightly trekkers, like those who at 
Plymouth camped out on the bleak hills above the city while their homes 
were being bombed, had their relatives mostly living within the target area; 
so they had no one outside to whom they could turn for aid and comfort. 

With these examples in mind, a search was made for a flooded area 
similar to Plymouth or Hull—that is, one which had largely to be evacuated, 
and in which most of the relatives of the inhabitants lived within the area. 
The expectation was that in such a district most of the evacuees would have 
to fall back upon such accommodation as the authorities concerned could 
provide, simply because their relatives would be in the same plight. Of all 
the devastated areas, Foulness Island, in Essex, looked the closest to the 
specification. It contained a settled agricultural population on the island, and 
had been for long kept isolated by the military authorities who used the 
island for Army exercises. But the facts were not as expected. The people of 
Foulness did have many relatives on the adjacent mainland. Nearly 400 people 
were evacuated from Foulness Island after the heavy flooding, but practically 
all of them found a home with relatives nearby on the mainland. At the Rest 
Centre opened at Great Wakering for the evacuees only one person slept in 
it at any time. This only confirmed again the first hypothesis. The search for 
a flooded area similar to blitzed Plymouth was abandoned. 


THE SECOND HYPOTHESIS 


The numbers of evacuees taking refuge with relatives in the two survey 
areas have already been noted. In King’s Lynn the proportion of households 
going to relatives was about 85 per cent, at Canvey about 60 per cent. It is 
clear that the higher proportion in the case of King’s Lynn was in large 
measure due to the greater accessibility of relatives, whom they could reach 
without long and tiring journeys. Out of the twenty-two King’s Lynn 
households, twelve stayed with relatives inside the town, and five in neigh- 
bouring villages or towns. One of the three who stayed with friends did so 
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because their nearest relatives were in a village a few miles away and they did 
not wish to be separated by any distance from their own homes. The farthest 
that anyone went was to Downham Market, 11 miles away. A contributory 
factor was the unwillingness of the authorities to have the Rest Centres open 
a moment longer than necessary; they believed that people should help them- 
selves. The tradition of self-help had probably remained so strong partly 
because the town is a network of closely related kinship systems; thus people 
had never been left to fend for themselves. An aversion to charity is the a 
side of kinship solidarity; amongst kinsfolk, charity wears the cloak of duty. 

In the case of Canvey, most of the relatives of flood victims were a good 
deal further away, in London. So it was to London that most of them went, 
if they went at all. A list of destinations of people applying for free travel 
warrants was kept at one of the Rest Centres. This shows that out of fifty- 
seven people, thirty-three went to Greater London and twenty-four to other 
places, even as far afield as Conway in Wales, Fowey in Cornwall, Limerick 
in Eire, and to London Airport to board a plane which would carry them 
to relations in Canada. But many of those who went to London’did not pass 
through Rest Centres at all. Instead they departed from the local station in 
their pyjamas on the morning after the floods; or were taken by one of the 
buses mobilized in large numbers for the purpose; or did not bother, since 
their journey was so short, to apply for travel warrants at all. Out of the 
fifteen households interviewed who stayed with relatives, twelve went to 
Greater London, and this probably more nearly represents the proportion of 


all evacuees going there than do the figures for travel warrants. London was 
where the relatives were, and the interviews show that the distance to it was 
primarily responsible for the fact that a lower proportion of Canvey than of 
King’s Lynn evacuees stayed with relatives. There were four main reasons 
why the distance was a deterrent. 


Too Far from the Damage 


Many people wanted to remain as near as they could to their damaged 
homes so that they could return to view the damage and at the earliest 
possible moment begin salvaging whatever was not ruined beyond recovery. 
One man, a small builder in business on his own account, would not leave 
the district because his tools and all his means of livelihood, accumulated with 
great effort in the years after his demobilization, were in the yard behind his 
house, and he had to stay near so that he could save anything still intact as 
soon as he was allowed back on the island. Another, a woman, would not 
leave because she had not been able to find her insurance policy in the water 
before being rescued, and had visions of it floating out of the house, down 
the street, and out to sea. She had heard rumours of looting (happily almost 
entirely unsubstantiated), and she was anxious to go back to collect the policy 
and her other valuables. It is true that another woman had the exactly 
opposite reaction, being determined to get far away from the scene of a 
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terrible experience and stay away. Six weeks later her husband still could not 
get her even to visit their former home. She was convinced that it was all 
° ° > ° 
going to happen again, and her husband’s efforts to persuade her otherwise 
met with vehement resistance. This was, however, a reaction exceptional 
both in nature and intensity. In general, the advantages of being near to 
damaged homes was such as to make the size of the evacuation to London all 
the more remarkable a testament to the strength of kinship ties. 


Local Jobs 


Several of the people interviewed had local jobs and did not feel they 
wanted, or could afford, to travel back and forth to London. One man, 
employed by the Canvey Urban District Council, remained near, not so 
much because he would have minded the travelling as because he wanted to 
be on hand so that he could help to save the island from further disaster. But 
jobs were not by any means the chief consideration, as most wage-earners 
were either unfit or disinclined to begin work immediately. 


Frequency of Previous Contact 


Some people were loth to land themselves on relatives with whom they 
had not maintained contact in ordinary times, and on the whole it seemed 
that communication with more distant relatives had been less close than with 
those living nearer. One widow with two children had not been in close 
contact with her brother in Somerset for some. years. She hesitated to go to 
him until she found out whether he was agreeable. Her first action when she 
got to the Rest Centre was to send him a post-card asking him whether she 
could come, little knowing that, as it transpired later, he had come straight 
up from Somerset when he heard the news on the radio and was unavailingly 
enquiring for her at the Centre at about the same time as she was writing to 
him from within it. 

Radio, and even more television, were features which reduced the 
deterrent effect of distance: they helped to secure a warm welcome for 
evacuees in the homes of relatives far from the scene of the disaster. In King’s 
Lynn, Foulness, and Great Wakering the receiving relatives were almost as 
much involved in the flood disaster as the homeless, and were stimulated to 
sympathy by an immediate and vivid awareness of the disaster. London was 
not flooded with water-but it was with news about Canvey, the most 
severely damaged area in the country; so the relatives in Bethnal Green, or 
Hoxton, or Hackney, were waiting with open doors. Sometimes the ensuing 
sympathy was embarrassing; there was so much of it. 


Availability of Aid 
Some people found the Rest Centres—one a brand-new secondary school 


due to have its official opening on the day after it was crowded out with 
shivering adults—so agreeable, and the goods and equipment which began 
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to accumulate there so desirable, that they stayed instead of going off to 
relations. Yet others who did go to London found that they could get no aid 
there, and returned. Equipment such as beds, bedding, clothing, footwear, 
food, and coal—the fruit of a nation’s generosity—flowed into the stricken 
areas, while those for whom it was intended flowed in the opposite direction. 
The victims and the aid passed each other in the trains. At the Rest Centres 
there were plenty of blankets. Not so in London. Most of the relatives were 
working-class people and had no reserves of equipment, or of space, to 
draw upon for the emergency. One family discovered on arrival at a married 
son’s in London that he was out of a job and had no money for coal to keep 
the house warm or to dry their clothes, and that he had neither spare bed nor 
bedding. The son and his wife slept on the ground so that the parents could 
have their bed. Another family of five unloaded themselves in the two rooms 
where the husband’s father and sister lived. The neighbours downstairs lent 
them a few cushions and two blankets and the five of them lay down on the 
floor for the night. In neither case were they able to get assistance from the 
authorities, and became thoroughly exasperated by the lack of response. 


“Kit went to the station, didn’t she—the Police Station—and they said to 
go up to the Town Hall somewhere to see the W.V.S. or something— 
wasn't it up there? Well, they said they could just lend blankets for one 
night only. So she said, oh don’t bother. Don’t bother, we said, we'll just 
manage.” 


After this kind of experience some families returned to the Rest Centres 
where blankets and anything else they needed were being handed out liber- 
ally. At King’s Lynn, by contrast, flood victims could house themselves with 
relatives without being cut off from relief supplies. 


CONCLUSION 


The experience of Canvey Island and King’s Lynn thus does in a general 
way support the second hypothesis. What stands out is that the more 
scattered an extended family, the less effective it is for purposes of mutual aid 
in the process of recovery from a major disaster. But the special case of blitzed 
Plymouth, already referred to, is worth recalling once again, because it high- 
lights the importance of the scale of the disaster. If King’s Lynn had been 
flooded on the scale of Canvey, and the whole town had been evacuated, 
King’s Lynn would not have been less but far more stricken than was Canvey. 
For many entire extended families would have been forced to leave their 
homes and would have had few relations outside to whom they could turn. 
Since more people in King’s Lynn have more relatives within the town, 
fewer of them would have had refuges outside the town, and even more 
would have had to rely upon official provision than did so at Canvey. As it 
was, only part of King’s Lynn was flooded: it was less disorganized because 
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the Jame was on a vasilaainahp onl oils, Seeding: a Ge smaller proportion 
of the houses in the town than at Canvey. 

The advantages and disadvantages of a scattered extended family provide 
only a particular illustration of a more general conflict in the principles of 
dispersal. There are two principles pulling in opposite directions—on the one 
hand dispersal is the best policy for physical safety; the more widely dispersed 
an extended family, the more likely are some members of it to be untouched 
by a disaster, whether in peace or war; and hence the more likely are there 
to be some relatives able to give aid to kin in distress. On the other hand, 
dispersal may be the worst policy for psychological stability, and an obstruc- 
tion to mutual aid between relatives after the disaster is over. This same 
conflict is more evident wherever dispersal is deliberately decided on as a 
means of reducing risk of physical injury—whether it be dispersal of industrial 
capacity or of armed force. In the Western Desert in the late war, for instance, 
where there was hardly any limit to the area over which troops and equip- 
ment could be spaced, it was found that far-flung dispersal, effective as it was 
at the time of an air-raid, was a disadvantage immediately afterwards because 
of the difficulty of re-assembling and re-organizing the scattered forces. As at 
Tobruk, so at Canvey Island. 

Finally it may be worthwhile to restate three of the practical conclusions 
which can be drawn, very tentatively, from this exceedingly small-scale 
survey. 


1. The application of the rule “women and children first’’ led to separa- 
tion of people from their families, and the advisability of clearly 
instructing members of Civil Defence services to do everything pos- 
sible to keep families together demands consideration. 

2. Supplies of equipment for victims of a disaster should not be con- 
centrated at the scene of its occurrence but should be widely dispersed 
within the surrounding “cushion” area. 

3. The authorities should at the earliest possible moment after a disaster 
provide free transport facilities for carrying victims to the homes of 
their relatives. 
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Female Sexuality. Marie Bonaparte. London, Imago Publishing Co., 1953. pp. 225. 21s. 


This book was planned in 1933-34, and was first published in France in 1951. Previ- 
ously the material had appeared in the Revue Frangaise Psychoanalyse during 1949. The 
present edition has been translated by John Rodker. 

The title of this important little work is only appropriate if the term “sexuality” is 
used in its more restricted sense. For the subject that Marie Bonaparte has chosen concerns 
woman’s erotic function, and not the whole range of her sexuality, including reproduc- 
tion and child-rearing. When a single function of an individual is isolated for the purpose 
of study, there is always the danger that an intellectual account may leave out some 
essential feature. This particularly applies to sexuality. The author has largely avoided 
this danger, and it is a relief to find 7s has brought warmth and life into her study. 

The chief psycho-analytical contributions to the subject are reviewed, especially from 
the view of the development of the libido. Marie Bonaparte gives her own views, though 
her theory is based firmly on Freud’s work. She stresses the biological basis of bisexuality, 
and maintains that the functions of both erotogenic zones—the clitoris and vagina—must 
be considered primary. In her reconstruction of the early history of the libido and the 
zones, emphasis is placed on external happenings, especially during the little girl’s passive 
(CEdipal phase, and on the physical constitution. The importance of phantasy is accepted, 
but little is conveyed of its richness or of its meaning to the child. One has the feeling that 
this early history is seen too much from the adult’s point of view. It is when the author 
is dealing with the erotic function in adult women, that one is aware of her deep sym- 
pathy and understanding. There is much of value in her ideas of the active and passive 
aspects of the genital zones. This is well brought out in relation to the clitoris. The author 
shows, too, the differing masculine attitudes towards this organ. An appendix is included 
on Excision. This has been performed both as a surgical procedure, in cases of excessive 
masturbation, and as a ritual in certain tribes. An attempt is made to assess what effects 
an operation such as this has on the subsequent erotic function. One of the best chapters 
concerns the role of the male in female development. The author shows how constructive 
such a role can be where the father, brother, or lover plays his part unselfishly. There are 
some very interesting clinical histories showing this. There are also histories which show 
how painful and incomplete a girl’s development can be where the father fails to under- 
stand her needs. 

This book is strongly to be commended. It is stimulating and full of ideas, although, 
at the same time, curiously limited. It should be of interest not only to psycho-analysts but 
to many biologists, sociologists, and anthropologists. If, moreover, the more theoretical 
parts are omitted, there is much to interest and to enlighten the general reader. 

H. E. W. Hardenberg. 


Selection for Industrial leadership. A. G. Arbous. 

The first five chapters of this book are an account of a two-day group selection pro- 
gramme designed by the South African National Institute for Personnel Research for an 
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unnamed industrial Corporation which was seeking candidates for administrative training 
and eventual promotion to “top management”. The testing programme included cog- 
nitive and projective tests, a clinical interview, group socio-dramatic situations, and a 
sociometric test. A follow-up study was made of those candidates—about half the total 
number—who were drawn from within the Corporation, and continued in its employ 
after attending the board. The criteria finally chosen for the study were supervisors’ 
assessments of candidates based on at least one year’s acquaintance. The three criteria 
were a rating of potential occupational level, an opinion on suitability for administrative 
training, and a combination of the two. A multiple correlation of r=0-68 (uncorrected) 
was obtained between the combined criteria and four cognitive tests, a written adminis- 
trative problem, and a rating on group tests; these being the tests in which split half 
reliability or agreement between assessors was calculable and satisfactory. The four most 
efficient single items from among these and the clinical interview were the group tests, 
the written project, an adaptation of the Otis group intelligence test, and the interview. 

The four chapters which, with the conclusion, complete the book, are devoted to 
the derivation and possible uses of a set of most illuminating graphs. These deal with 
errors and chances of selection, which the author calls the operating characteristics of the 
battery, and with gains in efficiency over chance or less valid batteries. The discussion 
is mostly of no particular relevance to the project described but is rather an unusually 
thorough examination of the possible applications of any selection procedure with a 
validity coefficient of 0°68. 

It is a little difficult to decide whether.the book is mainly a description of the selection 
programme and its validity, or an account of the possibilities of a shorter battery drawn 
from it. Perhaps the book would have been better balanced had the ‘author devoted a few 
more pages to describing the origin of the project, the relations between the Institute and 
the Corporation and the actual administration of the tests. Many of the tests and rating 
methods are attractive, and the material is presented in great detail in appendices, but it 
is not clear, for instance, what principles were used in the interview and in mantis 
the projective test responses, nor how the final decision on the candidates was reached. 
The information which is available on the results of the programme as a whole might 
fruitfully have received separate treatment. At present the book seems to overemphasize 
the meaning of the validity coefficient which was based upon only a part of the candidate 
population, some of the tests, and criteria of limited interest. Mr. Arbous clearly does not 
ignore the danger of assuming that the tests used in the validation study, if separated from 
the rest of the procedure and transferred to another situation, would necessarily produce 
the same result. This point is, however, sufficiently important to warrant greater stress 
than is accorded to it in a few paragraphs at the end of the book. 

Geoffrey Hutton. 


Parent and Child. J. H. S. Bossard. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). pp. 308. $5.00. 40s. 


Attacks on the psycho-analytical approach to one subject or another seem always to 
be fashionable. Here Prof. Bossard follows the familiar pattern, and includes within the 
scope of his strictures the Rohrschach test and the work of the Kardiner school of cultural 
anthropologists also. 

Psychoanalysts aver (says Prof. Bossard) that the development of the child is deter- 
mined by the age of six. He proposes, in contradistinction, to show that the child remains 
wholly plastic, and is profoundly influenced by the culture of the family in which it finds 
itself. The book—the author’s thirty-first-—consists essentially of reprints of essays which 
have appeared over a period in U.S. sociological journals, and now not a few of his 
observations seem platitudinous (“People are the most interesting thing in the world”); 
and while he draws attention to a number of cultural forces which, as all will admit, may 
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certainly influence the child, he makes no attempt to assess their weight or to determine 
their mode of action; still less to show whether they produce any lasting effect on 
personality. 

Thus, Prof. Bossard picks up Linton’s suggestion that no study has been made of the 
effects of “overage”’ parents on child development. After noting that either the father, or 
the mother, or both parents may be overage, and concluding that he cannot tell how 
many overage parents there are in the U.S.A.—though it is ““a considerable proportion” 
—he opines that the situation has some advantages (e.g. the parents may be better off 
financially), and some disadvantages (e.g. they may not like the child making a noise). 

Other potentially interesting subjects treated in the same manner are the effects of 
parental occupation, of family size, of class-difference between parents and of variation 
in family size. (The large family develops greater specialization of function, and so on.) 

One chapter, in contrast, veers to the opposite extreme of attempting complete 
exactitude. It proposes a Spatial Index for Family Interaction. This is attained by dividing 
the possible number of personal relationships in the family group by the number of square 
feet of living space. How the resulting figures are to be used is not entirely explained, and 
Prof. Bossard cautiously notes that the needs of a family might differ according to the 
number of adults in it. 

Some of the chapters are reinforced by case-studies: these, however, throw little light 
on the effect of family culture, as distinct from the personal life-situat‘on, and several of 
them invite a psycho-analytical rather than a cultural interpretation. Many of them 
display traces of that obviousness about which Prof. Bossard is somewhat cynical when 
discussing Rohrschach: thus we learn that Cynthia, aged 9, living in a flat “has adjusted 
to the physical features of the apartment”. 

This work has a certain value in drawing attention to the need for adequate research 
on the nature and effects of family-cultures; it seems less likely, however, to provide that 
guidance for “parents, parents to be, marriage counsellors, and students of family and 
child behaviour” that the dustjacket suggests is its purpose. 

Lysbeth M. Taylor. 
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